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Tuts great artist, who was destined to 
revive sculptare from that torpid state 
into which it had fallen for above two 
centuries, and to give the art am ele- 
vation only inferior to that which it 
enjoyed in the age of Periclas, was 
born in 1757, of humble parentage, at 
Passagno, about eight miies from 
Bassano, in the territory of Venice. 
It has been the good fortune of some 
men of genius to immortalize their 
families, and Canova has raised his 
native place from obscurity to distinc- 
tion; for till bis time, the mame’ of 
Passagno was not to be found either 
in a book or a map. .He discovered 
his talent for imitation at a very early. 
age, and before he was twelve years 
old, served up at the table of Signor 
Falieri, the lord of the village, a lion 
modelled in butter. The execution 
struck that gentleman, who was him- 
self a lover of the arts, so very forci- 
bly, that he resolved to take the youth 
under his protection. Signor Falieri 
accordingly placed him first with an 
artist at Bassano, and next with To- 
retti, the most eminent sculptor at 
Vienna. 

On the death of his master, Canova 
remained with the nephew for some 
time, and then began to work on his 
own account in a small shop under the 
cloisters of San Stefano, at Venice. 
While an apprentice, he had sculptur- 
ed out of a piece of marble two bas- 
kets of fruit, which are now in the 
Palazzo Fursetti at Venice; and at 
the age of seventeen he executed, in 
a spesies of soft stone called pietro 
dolce, a half length of ‘Eurydice, 
whieh, with a corresponding figure of 
Orpheus, he presented to his first pa- 
tron, in whose villa, near Asolo, both 
Statues still remain. Canova. did not 
long continue at San Stefano, but re- 
moved from thence to the Traghetta di § 





San Maurizio, where his circumstances 
No, 58.—Vol. V. 


improved rapidly, though his depar- 
tare from the ordinary rules of the 
art upen ‘him the censure of 


: many Pe oigmont was con- 


tracted, by an excessive 
admiration of the works of Michael 
Angelo or Bernini, There were, how- 
ae some — peat pers aeons 
a more en nking, 
who saw in prema, oemn and of Cano- 
va, an inventive genius or to the 
trammels of imitation, ble of 
striking into a-mew career. Fortua- 
nately also these were persons of su- 
perior influence, and by their friend- 
ship Canova ‘was admitted into the 
Academy of the Fine Arts:at Venice, 
where be gained several prizes. 
', It merits notice,: however, that the 
first: who drew Canova from Venice to 
a sphere wherdin’ bis extraordinary 
abilities were most certain of receiving 
due homage, was, Sir William Hamil- 
ton, then the British ambassador at 
Naples, well known all over Italy for 
his clegant taste and generosity. Sir 
William visited Canova frequently, 
and conversed with him much om the 
principles of his art ; the consequence 
of which was, that the sculptor, upon 
his excellency’s recommendation, re- 
moved to Rome in the year 1779; pre- 
vious io which he had executed seve 
ral works of importance, particularly 
a statue of the Marquis Poleni, of the 
natural size, for the city of Padua, 
and a groupe of Dedalus and Iearus, 
of Carrara marble. For this last per- 
formance the senate of Venice settled 
on the author a yearly pension of three 
hundred ducats. 

Canovaassiduonsly applied himself, 
during the first years of his residence 
at Rome, to the study of the antique; 
following therein the advice of M. 
Quatrémere de Quiney, who being 
then seeking works of ‘sculpture in 
that city, found him out, and, perceiv- 
ing his genius, endeavoured; with suc 
cess, to give it a.right direction, This 
is the aceount which M. Quatrémere 
has himself written of their first inter- 
— ri nit 
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“ Till the year 1783, Rome may be 
said to have had no sculptor. Atthat 
period there appeared a group in mar- 
ble, representing Theseus vanquish- 
ing the Minotaur; which was an- 
nounced as the first essay’ of M. Ca- 
nova, a young artist, who had formed 
himself without any master. This, 
however, was a mistake, for he had 
already produced several works, 
though they were but little known. 
He had formed his own manner, by 
some studies from nature, in which he 
sought only the simple truth of his 
model. This group made a greater 
impression on foreigners than on the 
Romans themselves, who were still 
under the influence of that bad taste 
which had gone progressively onin de- 
clension ever since the time of Ber- 
nini. As soon, however, as the me- 
rits of Canova began to be appreci- 
ated, he was regarded as a statuary 
destined to revive a chaste style, and 
to restore sculpture to correct and 
grand principles. It was then I be- 
came acquainted with him, and, equal- 
ly charmed with the excellent moral 
qualities which distinguished him, 
and the fine talents he manifested, I 
could not forbear wishing that he 
would aspire to that pre-eminence in 
his art which this essay seemed so 
fairly to promise. Our acquaintance 
gradually ripened into intimacy ; and 
my frankness inspired him with eonfi- 
dence. Observing that he was still 
undecided in the choice of the style 
which he ought to adopt, I exerted 
myself in stimalating him to form a 
wigorous resolution. I told him, that, 
in considering the state of medern 
sculpture, a prominent place appear- 
ed to be vacant, and that, in all-pro- 
bability, this very honourable distinc- 
tion was reserved for him to fill. I 
said, that no statuary had as yet at- 
tempted to rival the antique, in the 
manner that corresponded with my 
views; that he should look upon him- 
self as the pupil of those great mas- 
ters; and, seizing their style, their 
taste, and their principles, abandon 
entirely all modern sehoolts and sys- 
tems, whatever might be their merits, 
fixing his eyes only on the purest spe- 
-cimens of Grecian sculpture. I added, 
that having already acquired a fand 
of knowledge which enabled him to 
facilitate bis attempts, success would 
certainly crown his ambition, and pa- 
tronage reward his labours; that his 





reputation as a workman being al- 
ready established, he ought now to 
aspire to a rank that would leave him 
without a rival; and that if even he 
were only the continuator of the an- 
tique, it would be better than to re- 
main the imitator of Michael Angelo 
or Bernini.” 

Canova had the good sense to fol- 
low the judicious counsels of his 
friend, the consequence of which was, 
as had been foretold; he ascended 
an eminence, and left all the sculptors 
of his age far below. Henceforward 
all his works were perfectly original, 
without the least sign of plagiarism or 
compilation. He composed, execut- 
ed, and finished them according to 
his'own ‘ideas, and in his own man- 
ner. In the essential article of ana- 
tomical knowledge, however, he was 
deficient, and hence his statues, even 
those which he executed when at the 
zenith of his powers and fame, will 
not bear a rigid examination with re- 
spect to the action of the muscles or 
the proportions of the members. 

In 1783, Canova obtained a com- 
mission, which opened to him a field 
for the free exercise of his genius in a 
department of sculpture that had been 
long reduced to a very low and even 
contemptible state. The appointment 
he received was honourable in the 
highest degree, and the subject was 
extremely felicitous. The monument 
erected to the memory of Pope Bene- 
dict X1V. in the church of St. Peter, 
was the last in which the ecclesiastical 
style was preserved; arid now a mau- 
soleum, to commemorate the mild vir- 
tues and pastoral reign of Clement 
XIV. better known by the name of 
Ganganelli, was to commence a new 
era in this branch of the art. Canova, 
in the performance of this task, felt 
the difficulties which surrounded him, 
but having resolved to abandon the 
erroneous taste which had so long 
prevailed, he determined to follow 
his imagination, especially as he had 
no committee to overrule his concep- 
tions, or to correct him’ in the per- 
formance of them. The worst was, 
that however rich his fancy might be, 
he wanted experience; and there- 
fere, though his work possessed ori- 
ginality of design, it was puerile in the 
execution. The mausoleum presents 
a pyramidal group; in which the alle- 
gorical figures of Moderation and Be- 
nevolence are mourning over the Sar- 
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cophagus of the Pontiff, who is him- 
self represented in a sitting posture, 
delivering his benediction. Modera- 
tion is distinguished by the customary 
attribute of the bridle, and Benevo- 
lence by a sheep. Both these figures 
are devoid of expression, and that of 
the pope wants dignity. 

Notwithstanding these glaring de- 
fects, the monumental mass deserv- 
edly raised the reputation of the artist, 
who, however, gained more fame by 
his Cupid and Psyche, which he mo- 
delled in clay, and was employed to 
finish in marble by Sir Henry Blun- 
dell. From this group, the public 
began to form a just idea of the ori- 
ginal taste of the sculptor; and the 
choice of the subject was perfectly 
suited to his genius, which tended to 
the representation of soft, gentle, and 
sentimental expressions. Psyche, re- 
clined on the ground, appears ex- 
hausted with the labours imposed on 
her by Venus, while Cupid is striving 
to soothe her distress by his tender 
caresses. The idea of this group is 
taken from Apuleias, but it is gene- 
rally supposed that Canova was in- 
debted for it to a picture found in the 
ruins of Herculaneum. Cupid is on 
his knees stooping te salute Psyche, 
who extends both her hands affection- 
ately towards the wanton deity. The 
sculptor was so delighted with this 
subject, that he afterwards executed a 
new group, in which Capid appears 
like a boy about twelve years old, 
embracing Psyche, who, with one arm 
grasps him tenderly, and places on 
him a butterfly with the other. Be- 
sides these groups, Canova executed 
a figure of Psyche in an upright pos- 
ture, of the natural height, holding a 
butterfly by its wings, which is resting 
on her hands. The artist being re- 
minded of this statue many years 
afterwards, observed, that it was one 
of the sins of his youth; on which, a 
lady of great wit immediately said, 
** Canova, whatever sin it be, it is not 
a mortal one.” 

Prince Rezzonico, the great patron 
of the sculptor, employed him in exe- 
cuting the monument which his family 
resolved to erect to their venerable 
relative, Pope Clement XIII. This 
mausoleum was opened in the dome 
of St. Peter’s church, in 1792, and its 
colossal dimensions correspond well 
with the magnitude of that superb 
edifice. On the right of the sarco- 





phagus stands Religion elevating a 
cross in her right hand, and her head 
is adorned with a crown of stars. On 
the left, Genius, in the form of a youth, 
holding a torch reversed, supports 
himself upon the sepulchral urn, and 
raises his head upwards with a lan- 
guishing air. Two Virtues in relieve 
are seated reversed to each other; 
Charity having ber hands folded on 
her breast, and Hope holding a crown 
in her right band and au anchor in her 
left. Behind the sarcophagus is the 
statue of the pontiff, kneeling upon a 
cushion, in the action of prayer. On 
the base of the monument are two 
lions reclined at the feet of Religion 
and Genius. Some idea of the gran- 
deur of this colossal mausoleum may 
be formed from its dimensions; the 
statue of the pope being seventeen 
feet in height, and thoze of Religion 
and Genius each twelve feet. 

This monument, when compared 
with that of Ganganelli, shews the 
amazing progress made by the artist 
in the space of a few years. His 
power of conception and execution 
appears here in full force, and the 
beholder contemplates the group be- 
fore him with equal awe and admira- 
tion. There are considerable faults 
in some parts, but the principal figure 
atones for all; and it is scarcely pos- 
sible to imagine any thing more 
touching than the appearance of the 
pontiff, whose fervour of devotion is 
manifest in the whole expression of 
his countenance. 

Another mausoleum, executed on a 
large scale by Canova, is that of the 
chevalier Emo, a Venetian admiral ; 
but it is surpassed by the monument 
of the archduchess Maria Christina of 
Austria, wife of duke Albert of Saxe 
Teschen; which fine piece of art is 
in the chapel of the Augustine church 
at Vienna. On a square piece of Car- 
rara marble, four palms in height and 
thirty-two in length and breadth, rises 
a pyramid to the height of about 
twenty-eight palms. The entrance to 
the monument, which is at the base of 
the pyramid, is placed upon two steps, 
and grows narrower towards the top. 
On the field of the pyramid, above the 
architrave, is a female figure. as 
large as life, intended for Celestial 
Bliss soaring towards Heaven with a 
medallion of the Archduchess. Oppo- 
site to this figure, is that of a child, re- 
presenting Genius flying and holding 
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& palm ‘branch, and about the medal- 
lion is a serpent, the emblem of eter- 
nity. . On the steps of the pyramid, to 
the right, is a scroll of white marble, 
which reaches to the entrance of the 
mausoleum, and serves as a general 
base for six figures that appear in 
front, forming a funereal procession. 
The principal figure of the first group, 
representing Virtue, is clothed in a 
long tunic; her hair, encircled with 
an olive garland, falls down ber shoul- 
ders, and she holds an urn, which is 
supposed to contain the ashes of the 
— whom she deplores. Virtue 

attended by two young females car- 
rying torches; their hair is dishevel- 
led, and they bend their heads in 
a languishing attitude towards the 
ground. This group is close to the 
entrance of the tomb, toward which 
the faces of the figures are turned, so 
that their backs only can be seen. A 
garland of fluwers which enwreathes 
the urn, is supported at the two°ends 
by children, who accompany Virtue. 
The other group is at some distance 
to the right, and on the step which 
leads to the tomb. The principal 
figure is a female, representing Cha- 
rity. She appears advancing with 
her head inclined; sorrow depicted 
on her countenance, and her hands 
crossed. An old blind man, who 
takes hold of one of her arms, appears 
as if conducted by a little girl with 
her head inelined, while he lifts up 
his face towards the mausoleum with 
all the agony of grief at having lost 
his benefactress. To the left, on the 
lower step, a winged Genius is seen 
laying his hand on the mane of a lion. 
The eyes of this figure are fixed de- 
jectedly on the arms of the house of 
Austria, while his left hand rests on 
the shield of the house of Saxe. 

In every respect, this mausoleum is 
perfectly original; and yet in the ma- 
nagement of his allegories the artist 
has carried his ideas to the very verge 
of obscure refinement. It is impos- 
sible, for instance, that any beholder 
ean bring himself to comprehend what 
is meant by the representation of Vir- 
tue. The olive crown seems to indi- 
éate peave, and the first idea there- 
fore would be, that the artist intended 
to point out the eternal rest of which 
the departed has been put in posses- 
sion, Charity, or Benevolence, is in- 
deed somewhat less vaguely figured; 
bat then, for the explication of it, we 





are indebted to the distressed objects 
which the sculptor has introduced, 
and without which it would puzzle 
CEdipus to make any thing like a tole- 
rable guess at the meaning. The 
third allegory is still more perplexing, 
and nothing short of a minate history 
of the monument could enable the 
most sagacious observer to under- 
stand what was intended by a Genius 
reposing upon a lion. The admirers 
of Canova have, therefore, been at 
the pains to tell us that this Genius is 
the inconsolable widower, Albert duke 
of Saxe Teschen, whose courage is 
emblematized by the lion, which ani- 
mal rests its head upon the arms of 
the house of Austria; while the war- 
rior himself holds in his left hand the 
escutcheon of his own family. Though 
all this is very fine and ingenious, it 
is at the same time of too hieroglyphic 
a character for the sublime simplicity 
which ought ever to distinguish se- 
pulchral designs. Asa piece of work- 
manship, however, this mausoleum 
must always stand in the highest seale 
of excellence: and nothing can well 
be imagined finer than the figure of 
Celestial Felicity soaring from the 
regions of mortality to the seat of 
eternal joy. The females below car- 
rying torches, are also admirable, and 
form, with the dignified figure of Vir- 
tue, a delightful group. The represen- 
tation of Charity is equally exquisite, 
but the attendant figures are of an in- 
ferior description. 

In the year 1797, Canova was em- 
ployed on the statue of the king of 
Naples, for the museum of that city; 
but the model was scarcely finished, 
before Rome and the kingdom of the 
two Sicilies were visited by the 
French. The workshop of Canova 
was not passed over by the Republi- 
cans, who in their zeal or fury would 
certainly have destroyed the royal 
statue, had it not been for the Psyche 
and other elegant figures which hid it 
from view, and attracted their sole 
attention. Thus the artist escaped, 
as well as his performance, from the 
vengeance of the modern Vandals; 
and the work went on without moles- 
tation. This statue is of the colossal 
size, and the king appears armed in 
the ancient manner, extending one 
hand to his people, while with the 
other he holds up bis mantle. This is 
one of the best productions of Canova, 
but it was not completed till 1808. 
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During the gloomy years of 1798 
and 1799, when Italy was ina state of 
convulsion, Canova accompanied his 
illustrious friend, prince Rezzonico,in 
a tour through Austria and Prussia: 
and on his return he spent some time 
at Venice, where he designed an altar- 
piece, representing the Burial of Christ, 
which he intended should adorn the 
church of his native village. 

The first model exhibited by Canova 
after his return to Rome, was, that 
of the statue of Perseus holding the 
head of Medusa; which he, in a few 
months, executed in marble, for Giu- 
seppe Boris, a Milanese painter, from 
whom it was purchased by the late 
pope, Pius the Seventh. Some critics 
have affected to make a comparison 
between this fine piece of sculpture 
and the Apollo Belvidere, drawing this 
conclusion from their remarks, that the 
one is in a great measure copied from 
the other. The resemblance, however; 
is merely fanciful, and those points 
where a similitude may be supposed 
to exist, are nothing more than the 
unavoidable expression of a corre- 
sponding action, in representing which 
two artists must necessarily give the 
same air and attitude to their figures, 
without either being liable to the 
charge of plagiarism. Let this be as 
it may, the Perseus of Canova is uni- 
versally allowed by all connoisseurs to 
be a master-piece of beauty, though 
not altogether without faults, the prin- 
cipal of which is, the effeminacy of the 
countenance, and the want of an he- 
roic strength in the entire figure. 
About the same time with the Perseus 
appeared the model of Mars yielding 
to Peace, which has the same faults 
with the statue to which it is a com- 
panion. 

It was at this period that Canova 
was invited to Paris, to execute the 
bust of Napoleon Buonaparte, intend- 
ed for a colossal statue of that extra- 
ordinary character. The artist obeyed 
this call ; and the bust, considered asa 
portrait, is admitted on all hands to be 
a correct likeness. It is evident, in- 
deed, that Canova exerted his utmost 
powers to do justice to the physiogno- 
my, but he failed in the other parts, so 
that the defects in the rest of the sta- 
tue form a striking and disagreeable 
contrast to the dignity observable in 
the countenance. 

This statue, including the base, is 
fifteen palms in height. Napoleon 





rests with his body advanced upon the 
right leg; in his right hand he holds a 
globe, surmounted by Victory; the 
head is tarned to the right, and conse- 
quently the whole figure takes the 
same direction. The left leg stands 
very far back; the arm, which is bent 
at the elbow, is supported by a spear; 
above this arm is fastened a mantle, 
which descends to the legs, and forms 
a great number of folds between the 
body and left arm, but every where 
else the figure isnaked. Canova, with 
all his pains, did not add to his repu- 
tation by the execution of this statue, 
the attitude of which is, in every re= 
spect, unnatural and contradictory. 
As the figure does not rest on the left 
leg, it appears in a totiering state; 
and though the manner in which the 
spear is placed, indicates repose, the 
general attitude is that of walking. 
The whole body also is out of propor: 
tion, and even the head does not 
stand in the middle of the shoulders. 
After executing this colossal figure; 
Canova produced several other works, 
and instead of relaxing in his labours; 
by the fame and profit which he ha 
already secured, he redoubled his in- 
dustry. His principal performances, 
subsequent to the one just mentioned, 
were, Ist. A Venus coming out of the 
bath ; the head of which very nearly re- 
sembles that of the Medicean statue.— 
2d. Another Venus, victorious, in a re- 
cumbent posture, holding an apple. 
The countenance of this figure was 
taken from a portrait of Pauline Buo- 
naparte, princess Borghese.—3d. A 
bust of the late pope, Pius VII.— 
4th. Another bust of the emperor 
Francisthe Second.—4th. Theseus van- 
— the Centaur. This group is 
esigned with great felicity : the figure 
of the hero is noble, and the attitude 
nataral: the Centaur is down upon his 
fore-legs, and endeavouring to rise 
again by the exertion of hinder 
ones ; but Theseus pushes with his knee 
the human part of bis antagonist, and 
is preparing to strike him upon his 
head with hisclab. 5th. Madame Buo- 
naparte, mother of Napoleon, in the 
character of Agrippina sitting.—6th, 
The Three Graces, now in the posses- 
sion of his Majesty; who has also 
another of Peace and the Graces.— 
7th. Peace, winged, trampling on a 
Serpent ; in her right hand holding an 
olive branch, and in her left a sceptre. 
—8th. Concord, the features of which 
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are those of the empress Maria Louisa. 
—g9. A statue of Washington, for the 
Senate House at Charlestown in 
South Carolina.—10. A mausoleum 
for the Marchioness de Santa Rosa. 
This tomb, which was constructed by 
the desire of the marchioness for her 
daughter, became the sepulchre of 
both, as is expressed in the epitaph, 
“ Mater infelicissima Filiz et sibi,’”— 
that is, ‘The most unhappy of Mo- 
thers to her Daughter and to herself.” 
—12. Religion crowned and radiated, 
holding a cross and shield. This 
magnificent statue, Canova executed 
out of gratitude to the late pope, and 
with a view to its being placed in 
the church of St. Peter. Some diffi- 
culty, however, arose with regard to 
the disposition of it; which gave the 
artist so much disgust, that he sold all 
his property at Rome, and retired to 
his own country, where he constructed 
a rotunda, in imitation of the Pan- 
theon at Athens, for the purpose of 
depositing this figure. 

Besides the works here enume- 
rated, Canova executed a great num- 
ber of others, of various merit. Among 
these it is proper to mention ‘‘ An 
Apollo crowned with laurel,” one of 
his early performances, in which he 
gave the first indications of ideal 
beauty. A statue of the young Polish 
prince Zartorisky, as Cupid; and a 
group of Venusand Adonis, which some 
have not scrupled to call the most 
beautiful of all his works; but the ex- 
pression is too voluptuous, and of 
this the artist was so sensible, that 
he afterwards destroyed the model. 
The marble, however, remains in the 
palace of the Marchese Berio at Na- 
ples. Mary Magdalen: this is a sta- 
tue of small size, but so exquisite in 
every respect, as to rank among the 
most perfect of the artist’s perform- 
ances. Magdalen is at prayer; her 
body, humbled by the feelings of sor- 
row, is languishingly bent backward in 
the act of supplication. She holds a 
cross formed of two reeds tied toge- 
ther, and near her is a skull. Her 
hair falls down over her shoulders, 
and the tears stream from her eyes, 
while her half-opened lips seem to 
breathe asigh. The statue of Hebe is 
of a different character, and produces 
another effect. The nymph is repre- 
sented dancing, and pouring out nec- 
tar for the deities. Itis a light, airy, 
and graceful figure, displaying the 





opening beauties of youth in a state 
of innocence and gaiety. This statue 
is in the possession of the emperor 
Alexander. 

We are now to take a review of 
works of a more complicated descrip- 
tion; and the first deserving of notice 
is, the group of Hercules and Lychas. 
The principal figure is larger than the 
Farnese Hercules, and the subject is 
truly terrific, but the action is simple, 
and conformable to the strictest rules 
of art. The expression in both coun- 
tenances is well marked, and finely 
contrasted ; but the effect on the be- 
holder is rather appalling. Another 
group by Canova, on which connois- 
seurs have bestowed much criticism, 
is that of the combatants, Kreugas 
and Damoxcnes, whose history is re- 
lated by Pausanias. These two ath- 
letes had fought for a whole day with- 
out either of them being beaten: upon 
which, to decide the contest, it was 
agreed that each should be at liberty 
to give his adversary a blow where- 
ever he pleased. Kreugas discharged 
his on the head of Damoxenes, with- 
out felling him; and the latter, in his 
turn, struck him so violently in the 
abdomen as to bury his fist in the en- 
trails of his antagonist, who died on 
the spot. The point of time chosen 
by the scalptor is that where Damox- 
enes is about to give the fatal blow, 
but the attitude is not well expressed, 
and it is difficult to determine which 
of the two is the assailant or the vic- 
tor. In the execution of this group 
the artist has fallen info a capital 
error, by wishing to give his combat- 
ants members proportioned to the 
vigour which they announce, so that 
the muscles are frequently expressed 
with such fulness of strength as to 
exhibit the appearance rather of 
clumsiness than power. or agility. 
Notwithstanding, however, the faults 
observable in the group, it must be 
allowed that in none has Canova been 
so successful in the heroic style, if 
that term is applicable to works of 
this description as in the present. 

About the same time, that the pu- 
gilists were exhibited, a statue of 
Palamedes, about six or seven feet 
high, made its appearance. This figure 
represents a young man naked, and 
reclining against the trunk of a tree. 
In his right hand, which is half open, 
he holds some dice, and in his left the 
hilt of a sword, which rests upon his 
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arm. Every one knows that to this 
hero is ascribed the invention of dice, 
and also of the Greek alphabet, some 
characters of which are inscribed on 
the blade of the sword. This statue 
was designed for a counterpart to 
Perseus, but it was broken in 1806 by 
the overflowing of the Tiber, in which 
inundation Canova’s shop suffered 
considerably. 

No artist ever worked with greater 
rapidity than Canova, and this indeed 
is obvious from the multitude of his 
works. His statues were not made 
by piecemeal; but he composed, exe- 
cuted, and finished them with the ut- 
most celerity. His friends have seen 
with what extraordinary promptitude 
he was eapable of producing even a 
colossal model; after which he would 
deface, and entirely recompose it in a 
few days. This prodigious facility of 
design, execution, and composition 
denotes the power of an original mind 
rising above the coldness of the co- 
pyist, and the calculating hesitancy of 
the plagiarist. Canova made no se- 
cret of any of his operations ; and yet 
he had a practice peculiar to himself. 
He gave to his works a kind of polish 
which produced in the spectator an 
impression corresponding with that 
which it was the object of his compo- 
sitions to inspire. He communicated 
to the marble an appearance of a soft 
and delicate substance, and when it 
had received the last polish by means 
of the pamice-stone, he made use of a 
mordant to diminish its whiteness, 
and to give it somewhat of a yellowish 
tint. Though the critics did not ap- 
prove of this process, it heightened 
the pleasure of less fastidious be- 
holders. 

Canova was not satisfied with shin- 
ing as the first sculptor of his age, and 
giving a new era to his art; he at- 
tempted Painting also, and produced 
pictures on the following subjects :— 
A naked Venus, large as life, in a re- 
clining posture, and holding a mirror. 
This piece has been improved. An- 
other naked Venus sleeping, and a 
Satyr peeping at her, crowned with 
vine leaves. The three Graces em- 
bracing, the figures of half the natural 
size. A Mother with three Children, 
one of whom is lying in her lap, while 
the two others are playing around. A 
Female half undressed. Cephalus weep- 
ing over the Corpse of Procris. A 
Player on the Lute. Two Heads, after 





the manner of Giorgione, and iarger 
than life. The portrait of an Old Man, 
in the manner of the ancients; and 
his own portrait. 

All the mezit of these pictures con- 
sists in the colouring, which is sweetly 
harmonious; but in other respects 
the execution falls short of mediocrity. 
Yet the artist valued himself more on 
these works than those which will 
eternize his name ; herein resembling 
some parents, who lavish their fond- 
ness upon the worst of their chil- 
dren. 

Canova’s modesty, however, was 
equal to his industry and genias,— 
When Lord Elgin went to Rome on 
purpose to consult him about restor- 
ing the statues and bas-reliefs which 
he had brought from Greece, the an- 
swer given to him by the great artist, 
on examining the specimen produced, 
was this, “‘ that however greatly it was 
to be lamented that these remains 
should have suffered so much from 
time and barbarism, yet it was evi- 
dent they had never been retouched ; 
that they were the work of the greatest 
sculptors the world had ever seen; 
executed under the most enlightened 
patron of the arts, and at a period 
when genius enjoyed the most liberal 
encouragement, and had attained the 
highest degree of perfection; and that 
they had been found worthy of form- 
ing the decoration of the most admired 
edifice ever erected in Greece: that 
he should have had the greatest de- 
light, and derived the greatest benefit, 
from the opportunity Lord Elgin offer- 
ed him of having in his possession 
and contemplating these inestimable 
marbles; but that it would be sacri- 
lege ia him or any man to presume to 
touch them with a chisel.” 

In 1815 Canova had an opportunity 
of examining the whole of these trea- 
sures when he came to England ~fter 
visiting Paris for the purpose of re- 
claiming the works of art which had 
been removed at various times from 
Rome and other parts of Italy. The 
admiration expressed by him on see- 
ing only a few specimens of ancient 
sculpture which had been. rescued 
from barbarism by Lord Elgin, was 
therefore increased on viewing 
entire collection; and he did not fail 
to repeat what he had before ubserved 
respecting the impropriety of endea- 
vouring to supply, by modern art, 
what was lost. . : 
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While in England, Canova had se- 
veral interviews with his Majesty, 
then Prince Regent, who at his de- 
parture gave him a gold box richly 
set with brilliants. The honours which 
he received on his return to Rome 
were also highly flattering; the mem- 
bers of the academy of St. Luke went 
out of the city in procession to wel- 
come him home; the pope conferred 
on him the title of Marquis of Ischia, 
and caused his name to be enrolled in 
the patrician book of the capitol.— 
Some years before this, the sovereign 
pontiff bad created him a chevalier, 
and in a decree charged him with the 
‘superintendence of the arts and an- 
cient monuments in the papal domi- 
nions. In the instrument of appoint- 
ment Canova is described as the rival 
of Phidias and Praxiteles; a compli- 
ment never before paid to any modern 
artist. 

It may well be supposed that, so dis- 
tinguished and so industrious, Canova 
could not avoid realizing a princely 
fortune ; but it is to his honour that 
he applied his riches to the best of 

ses. He established prizes for 
works of art, and he gave liberal en- 
dowments to all the academies of 
Rome. He also set apart a consider- 
able portion of his wealth for the erec- 
tion of a fund to assist young artists in 
narrow circumstances, and to support 
aged ones who may have fallen into 
decay by misfortune. In the same 
spirit of benevolence he made his old 
fereman, D’Este, comfortable for life ; 
and kept up with him to the last the 
same familiarity and friendship which 
had marked their early connection. 
To crown all, Canova built at Pas- 
sagno, entirely at his own expense, a 
beautiful church, dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity. This noble structure, which 
is modelled after the Parthenon at 
Athens, is adorned with several fine 
pieces of seulpture, the productions 
of the founder, It is difficult to 
eonceive how the rewards of genius 
could have procured any artist a suffi- 
cient fortune for the erection of such an 
edifice; but the wonder is lessened, 
when we are told that Canova for 
many years lived at Rome in the most 
frugal manner, imposing on himself 
the severest privations, and utterly 
despising all luxury and amusement. 
By this course of economy and indus- 
try he was enabled to accumulate that 
immense wealth which he consecrated 
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to humanity, the arts, and religion, 
If Canova had been actuated by mo- 
tives of vanity, he might have devoted 
his riches to the foundation of more 
dazzling structures; but he chose 
rather to dedicate what he had ac- 
quired to the glory of Him from whom 
cometh eyery good and perfect gift ; 
and he patriotically did this in the 
place of his nativity, which is already 
reaping the benefit of his pious muni- 
ficence, in the inerease of its popala- 
tion. 

We are now come to the close of 
this great man’s honourabie career. 
On the 4th of October, 1822, he arrived 
at Venice from Rome, and cemplained 
of indisposition. Soon after, he was 
seized with violent and incessant vo- 
miting, attended with convulsive hic- 
cup, which brought on a debility of 
the stomach. On perceiving his dan- 
ger, he prepared for death with calm- 
ness and religious resignation, making 
a codicil to his will, ordering that his 
heart should be deposited in the Im- 
perial Academy of Fine Arts at Ve- 
nice, of which he had been president. 
On the thirteenth he died, and three 
days afterwards his funeral was cele- 
brated in the cathedral of St. Mark 


with uncommon pomp, and attended 
by the governor of Venice, the senate, 
and other public authorities. 


I 
ADVANTAGES OF VACCINATION, 


Mr, Epitor. 
Sir,—Small-pox has always been 
considered as one of the greatest evils 
to which mankind is exposed; for, in- 
dependently of its fatality and loath- 
someness, it too frequently robs inno- 
cence of its beauty, or brings to light 
those hidden seeds of scrofula* which 
would have remained latent in the 
constitution, but for its pervading and 
active influence. To give to it a 
milder form, was highly desirable; and 
inoculation, which for centuries had 
been practised by the Chinese and in 
the Highlands of Scotland, was effec- 
tually, but very gradually, established 





* It has been observed with the most plea- 
surable emotions, that the worst forms of 
serofula, termed king’s evil, have been seldom 
witnessed since the prevalence of vaccination : 
and Sir A. Cooper, in referring to the subject 
in his lectures, states, that were it only for 
this alone, we ought to hail it as one of the 
greatest blessings ever sent to mankind. 
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inthis country during the last. In- 
stead, however, of producing good to 
the community at large, evil resulted; 
as persons desirous of giving to their 
children the milder form of disease, 
often introd iced it into a community, 
where its ravages as an epidemic had 
been but very partially known or felt. 
Thus, a few years since, Barton in 
Oxfordshire was visited by it, when it 
raged with all the fury of the plague, 
from a short time after Michaelmas 
till near Midsummer following, during 
which time it was computed to have 
carried off upwards of 900 of its in- 
habitants. 

Previously to the introduction of 
Vaccination, it appears from the Lon- 
don bills of mortality, that small-pox 
upon an average destroyed more than 
2000 persons annually, in those dis- 
tricts to which they refer; and at 
Edinburgh, according to Dr. Munro, 
one-tenth of the whole population was 
cut off: so that although we can form 
no correct idea of the number of 
deaths throughout the kingdom, we 
know they must have been immense. 

If small-pox therefore be such a de- 
structive malady, in what light ought 
we to view the cow-pox, which is a 
disease so mild as never to produce 
death; while, in a great majority of 
cases, it effectually preserves the pa- 
tient from the former? And, even 
where it does not succeed, still it de- 
stroys the violence of small-pox, and 
causes the eruption to die away about 
the seventh, instead of the fourteenth 
day. Indeed, were it for this virtue 
alone, Vaccination should be generally 
employed. 

If an occasional failure is to be made 
an urgent objection against the prac- 
tice, it is likewise to be borne in mind, 
that there are numerous well-authen- 
ticated cases of small-pox affecting the 
same person twice ;* and it can only be 
accounted for by a particular suscep- 


tibility+ in the constitution of the 
disease, as those who are the subjects 
of a second attack are generally, or 
very often, much disfigured by the 
first. 

Where Vaccination is said to have 
failed, much uncertainty generally ap- 
/ pertains to the cases; and on looking 
for the mark in the arm, it is often 
scarcely perceptible, which is evidence 
that the pustale did not go through its 
stages in a regular manner. It should 
also be remembered, that the subjedt 
was not so fully understood a few 
years since as it is now, which ac- 
counts for its occasional want of suc- 
cess; as a spurious kind of pock was 
sometimes used, before the distinctive 
characters of the true cow-pock were 
ascertained. 

It is difficult to divest ignorant 
minds of prejudiced and preconceived 
opinions, however untenable they may 
be. Thus, a commonly received idea 
is prevalent, of eruptions being indu- 
ced by the cow-pox. The reverse, 
however, is the truth; and to overturn 
such a position, it is only necessary 
to advert to the fact, that no more 
eruptive diseases are now known than 
there were previously to Vaccination 
being practised ; for before Dr. Jenner 
made known his discovery, diseases 
of the skin were scientifically named 
and classified. Besides which, if an 
eruption was actually the result of 
such a practice, we should have a 
disease of certain determinate charac- 
ters, in accordance with that general 
law of nature which distinguishes 
diseases. 

Let the following rules be attended 
to, and small-pox after Vaccination 
will be almost unheard of :-— 

Ist. The person vaccinated must be 
in good general health2d. Free 
from eruptions; as the slightest af- 
fection of the skin sometimes renders 
Vaccination inert.—3d. The pustule 





* Dr. Jenner relates the following anecdote : 
—‘“ When I was at Gloucester assizes three 
years ago, Mr. Justice Holroyd, in an hour of 
disengagement requested to speak with me: 
alter a few compliments, he said, You must 
observe how universally my countenance is 
indented. People have been absurd enough to 
say small-pox cannot be taken twice: I had 
the disease when a little boy, with others; I 
went when twelve years old into a house 
where the small-pox was, I took it a second 
time, and this was the consequence.” 

_ Seventeen cases are known among the no- 
bility. In the epidemic which raged at Edin- 

0. 58.—VoL. V. 


bargh in 1818-19, Dr. Thompson saw 41 cases, 
and bad an accurate account of 30 others of the 
same sort, making together 71, of which three 
died. And in a ~~ to the Medica) Reposi- 
tory, Dr. Forbes, of Chichester, speaks of 19 
cases, which occurred at that place and its 
vicinity during the year 1821. 


+ In support of this doctrine, I ‘heed only 


refer to a paper by Dr. Barnes, of Carlisle, 
which appeared in the last number of the 
Edinburgh Medical Journal. It contains a 
most satisfactory account of five persons of the 
same aL y having the small-pox twice. 
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should be watched in its progress by 
the medieal attendant, that it may be 
satisfactorily known to run its regular 
eourse; and that the inflammation 
consequent on it, be moderated by 
suitable applications, should it be too 
great; as the febrile action accompa- 
nying such a state, sometimes ren- 
ders the system unsusceptible of its 
pervading and securing influence.— 
4th. On the fifth day from the first 
insertion of the vaccine lymph, suffer 
another to be made, when, if the sys- 
tem is under the influence of the dis- 
ease, the pustule induced by the latter 
will quickly assume the appearance 
of the other, and terminate its course 
with it. 





J. M. Cuurcuitt, Surgeon. 
13, Prince's Street, Leicester Square, 
Sept. 13. 1823. 
eae 


REMARKS ON MENTAL AFFECTIONS, 


( Continued from col. 805. ) 


CoNTENDING, as Edo with the greatest 
eonfidence, that insanity, under pro- 
per treatment is in almost every in- 
stanee a perfectly curable disease; 
and well knowing that some wiil re- 
cover from it without any efforts, and 
indeed in opposition to the worst 
treatment human folly could devise; 
TI still must admit, that many eases of 
this kind require the best and most 
unremitting exertions, both in medi- 
cal and moral treatment, to effect re- 
covery. Upon a review, therefore, of 
the many causes which are calculated 
to impede or prevent the best means 
being used, it will not be thought 
strange that so many of our fellow 
beings remain in a deplorable state, 
as incurable lunaties. First, we have 
the erroneous and superstitious opi- 
nions which prevail respecting the 
disease;—such as its being thought 
the visitation of an evil spirit, a loss 
or disease of the senses, or a loss or 
disease of the mental faculties ; then 
there are the equivocal symptoms of 
it in its commencement, the desire of 
concealment, the difficulty, and many 
times impossibility, of treating it pro- 
perly, while the patient remains under 
the irritation of family intercourse, 
difficulty and expense of removal, 
oa oe against madhouses, imper- 
ect state of medical knowledge as it 


segards mental complaints, want of 


oer 





patience in the relations of those 
afflicted, which often prevents the full 
operation of the most judicious mea- 
sures ; sometimes the sinister designs, 
and want of proper feelings in the re- 
latives and guardians; and last, but 
not least, the many palpable defects 
of asylums for the insane, both public 
and private. Some excuse may be 
found for all the causes which impede 
or prevent the use of the best means, 
except the two last; but no apology 
can be made for the sinister designs 
or want of proper feelings in the rela- 
tions of those afflicted; and no apology 
can be made for the defects of asy- 
lums professedly for the purpose of 
affording proper treatment, and least 
of all for the defects of the large pub- 
lic asylums, which have been esta- 
blished at a most enormous expense, 
by a tax upon those who in many in- 
stances could ill afford to pay.. No 
apology can be found for these insti- 
tutions not being fit te meet the very 
worst and most inveterate cases; yet, 
as regards the cure, many of them can 
only boast of success in cases that 
would have recovered under any 
treatment, and at a trifling expense, 
and of keeping the remainder with 
care and humanity: but the great 
point of humanity is the perfect cure ; 
and providing the very best means for 
recovery in all cases, should have been 
the leading principle. 

The difficulty of what is requisite 
for the best means of curing mental 
diseases, has only reference to the 
want of better information, for with it 
the right is as casy as the wrong; and 
there can be no doubt of the purity of 
intention in the managers of our pub- 
lic asylums: we have only to regret, 
that in many instances they have un- 
dertaken what they did not under- 
stand, for some of our latest esta- 
blishments for the insane are by far 
the worst in point of situation and 
system. This is the more to be la- 
mented, from the legislative investiga- 
tions some years ago having thrown 
great light upon the subject, by which 
better information might have been 
obtained, and the county-asylum law 
giving ample latitude for establishing 
the very best system. 

I lately saw a very large public 
modern establishment for the insane, 
which had been represented to me as 
superior to any other in the united 
kingdom, and I have no doubt that it 
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is thought so by its managers. The 
elevation and ground-plan look ex- 
ecedingly beautifal upon paper; but 
the Jatter is published without a scale, 
so that we cannot judge by it of the 
size of the rooms and cells. I found 
it in the very worst situation that 
could have been chosen, and such as 
never would have been selected by 
those possessing any knowledge of the 
disease for which it was an intended 
hospital. It is a collection of very 
small prisons, so closely huddled toge- 
ther, that a groan or a moan ma¢ce in 
one of them, may be heard in all the 
rest; and I actually did hear the same 
piteous outcry in every part of the 
building to which I was conducted. 
its passages are most admirably con- 
structed for the conducting of sound, 
but so narrow that two bulky people 
cannot pass each other in them with- 
out inconvenience; and there is nota 
room in the whole house sufficiently 
large for the purposes of social meals, 
or social worship: but social meals or 
social worship could never have been 
under the contemplation of those who 
projected this very expensive institu- 
tion ; it could only have been intended 
for a gloomy penitentiary, and there 
is a part in it so dangerous and terri- 
fying, that it might seem as if the 
motive and the means for self-destruc- 
tion had been purposely provided. 
These things are the more worthy of 
notice, from the establishment having 
been eulogized as a model of perfec- 
tion, and that too by one who has 
attended very assiduously to the sub- 
ject. 

No institution for the insane can be 
eligible for the best purposes of cure, 
but in a situation possessing the ad- 
vantages of good air, good water, and 
a variety of pleasing and impressive 
objects for the gratification of the 
sight; and which does not afford the 
advantages of frequent out-door exer- 
cise. No building can be proper for 
the purpose, that is in the least calecu- 
lated to convey the idea of a prison, 
or place of confinement, either in its 
external appearances, or internal ar- 
rangements; nor can any place be 
made proper for the best purposes of 
cure, in which a large proportion of the 
inmates are incurable lunatics, crimi- 
nals, or dangerous idiots. No system 
can be eligible for curing insanity, in 
which the cordial of Hope is not un- 
remittingly held to the lips of the 





patients by the hand of humanity, and 
which does not exclude as much as 
possible whatever may be calculated 
to cause gloomy impressions, and 
which does not promote social com- 
fort and social enjoyment, and the 
common courtesy of life, under the 
guardianship of strict decorum. Nor 
can any system be complete, in my 
opinion, which does net frequently 
apply the consolations which arise 
from cheering views of religion, and 
which does not apply the daily use of 
the bible and family worship; yet, as 
far as I can learn, these are entirely 
neglected in most of eur public insti- 
tutions. 

I have been often struck with the 
importance of the first impressions 
made upon insane patients, after being 
removed from their own families; the 
remeval will of itsclf generally pro- 
duce a lucid interval, and if this is 
followed up by judicious medical and 
moral efforts, a return of the parox- 
ysms may not unfrequently be pre- 
vented. Many patients brought to 
Spring Vale have given no trouble at 
all, who had previously been very vio- 
lent; and, what is more strange, nota 
few of those who had previously been 
extremely erroneous and visionary, 
have not exhibited any symptoms of 
a mental affection. This I have of 
course attributed to the advantage 
that has been taken of the lucid inter- 


.vals made by the first impressions 


that were occasioned by the removal, 
and the being introduced to a new 
and pleasing scene at Spring Vale. 
I have a young lady now in the room 
with me, and this is the fifth day of 
her being here, and she has not shewn 
the least symptom whatever of a men- 
tal disease, with the exception of what 
may be seen in her eyes; and yet the 
day before she was brought, she was 
violently mad, so that it was appre- 
hended she would either kill herself 
or her attendants ; and she had taken 
no food for several days. She now 
eats and drinks, takes medicines, and 
indeed conducts herself in every re- 
spect as a rational being ; and from her 
improved looks, I am not without 
hopes that a return of the unpleasant 
symptoms may be prevented, and that 
will afford the best opportunity of 
making a favourable change in the 
constitution, so as to secure perma- 
nent recovery, she having been de- 
ranged but a short time. 
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To say nothing of the sufferings of 
those who remain as incurable luna- 
tics,—to say nothing of the many vio- 
lent and premature deaths that are 
occasioned by this direful malady,— 
the introduction of better treatment is 
of consequence as a matter of political 
economy. - We cannot calculate upon 
there being fewer than three thousand 
fresh cases of insanity annually in 
England; but if only one case out of 
ten remained incurable, and we take 
fifteen years as the average term of 
life of incurable lunatics, the average 
stock of these unfortunate fellow be- 
ings would be under five thousand ; 
but if four out of ten remained incar- 
able, the average stock would be 
eighteen thousand, upon the same cal- 
culation; and I suspect that the ac- 
tual number is much above this, for 
the number is found to be upwards of 
five thousand in Scotland, with a 
population of less than a sixth part of 
that of England:—but we are not to 
expect those important changes which 
the case fully requires; we cannot 
expect that the overgrown asylums of 
the present day shall be broken up; 


ali I plead for is practical to an im- 


portant degree. The best medical 
treatment is practical in asylums of 
the largest size as well as the small 
ones, and the moral treatment might 
be greatly improved; so that the gene- 
ral results should be very different to 
what they are now. 

There is nothing, I am persuaded, 
that can do so much in meliorating 
the condition of the insane, as fre- 
quent and enlightened inspections, 
both of private and public asylums, 
by those well qualified for the pur- 
pose, who could not only detect what 
was wrong, but give instructions in 
what was right; and as success in the 
cure is the sure criterion by which to 
judge of the treatment in all its bear- 
ings, a strict account should be taken 
of all patients recovered. Three dif- 
ferent attempts to establish such in- 
spections by law, have failed in the 
House of Lords; and if 1 am rightly 
informed, which I believe I am in this 
particular, these failures have been 
owing to the interest made with their 
lordships by managers of large public 
asylums, who did not like to submit 
to these inspections: but why shouid 
they not? for if they do well, shail not 
their good intentions meet with gene- 
ral acceptance? and if they do ill, a 
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heavy responsibility lies upon them. 
Melancholy and suicide are our na- 
tional opprobrium; and though I 
greatly question whether eitber is 
more common in England than in other 
countries, yet I must admit, that, as 
public measures, more has been done 
by several other countries than has 
been done by the English, to relieve 
the first, and prevent the last. 

Pinel, the great French writer upon 
mental diseases, has given us the de- 
scription of two most admirable insti- 
tutions for the insane, one ancient, the 
other modern; the work has been 
translated by Dr. Davis, and it is well 
worth the attention of all who study 
these complaints. Not having the 
work at hand, I cannot quote the au- 
thor’s words, and it is impossible to 
do justice to them from memory. In 
Upper Egypt, in ancient days, there 
was a temple dedicated to the god 
Saturn, who was supposed to be the 
presiding deity over mental affec- 
tions, and the officiating priests un- 
dertook to cure the most obstinate 
cases of mental diseases, by what they 
pretended was supernatural agency ; 
but their means were so admirably 
adapted to what these diseases re- 
quire, that failures would seldom, if 
ever, occur. Their patients, or rather 
votaries, were subjected to a very 
strict regimen; this would have a 
medical effect; and every thing that 
could best divert and diversify the 
ideas, was constantly had recourse to. 
They had the most magnificent build- 
ings, adorned by the most costly orna- 
ments, and the most valuable paintings 
and statues; they had the ceremonies 
of a most imposing religion, and the 
sweetest music took prisoner the cap- 
tive sense of hearing; they had danc- 
ing, and other athletic exercises, with 
sailing upon the Nile, and a variety of 
out-door amusements, so as to leave 
no space for moping melancholy to 
exert its banefal influences ; and the 
patients would recover, fromthe power 
of changed habits. 

At Saragossa, in Spain, there is an 
institution for the insane, called ‘ City 
of the World,” intimating that all who 
are diseased may be admitted, of 
whatever nation or language they may 
be. It is in the most healthy and de- 
lightful part of the whole kingdom, 
commanding the most charming pros- 
pects, and within its ample bounds 
they have lands for farming, gardens, 
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vineyards, and olive-grounds, with 
workshops of several descriptions ; 
and the great principle of treatment 
is, useful employment for those previ- 
ously accustomed to work, and active 
amusement for those considered as 
above labour. In the kingdom of Na- 
ples, there is an institution for the in- 
sane, the great principle of which is, 
to find constant occupation for its in- 
mates; the ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholic religion are a leading feature. 
About seven miles from New York, 
there is a very large institution, which 
bids fair to rival that at Saragossa ; 
and one at a short distance from Bos- 
ton in New England, of a very supe- 
rior description—one of the attending 
physicians has been pleased to say, 
that they have very much attended to 
my suggestions in all that has been 
done. 
Tuos. BAKEWELL, 
Spring-Vale, near Stone, 
Sept. 4, 1823. 
( To be continued. ) 
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HISTORY OF CLOCKS AND WATCHES, 
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THe most ancient contrivance for 
measuring the divisions of time, of 
which we have any knowledge, was 


denominated clepsydra, from two 
Greek words, which imported its na- 
ture and its use, This instrument 
was of great antiquity, particularly 
among the Egyptians and other east- 
ern nations, probably before sun-dials 
were invented ; but the name of the 
original inventor has not been handed 
down tous. The construction of this 
instrument has been varied in differ- 
ent ages and countries, according to 
the variation of the different modes 
of reckoning time; but one principle | 
has been the basis of all the changes 
it has undergone, namely, the con- 
stant dropping or running of water 
through a small aperture, out of one 
vessel into another. 

At first, the indication of time was 
effected by marks corresponding either 
to the diminution of the fluid in the 
discharging vessel, during the time of 
emptying, or to the increase of the 
fluid in the receiving vessel, Curing 
the time of filling. It was, however, 





soon found, that the escape of the 
water was much more rapid out of the | 
discharging vessel when it was full, | 
than when it was nearly exhausted, | 
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owing to the differences of pressures 
at different heights of the surface.— 
This irregularity in the dropping, pre- 
sented an obstacle which required 
much ingenuity to correct. According 
io M. Vitruvius Pollio, the first impro- 
ver of the ancient clepsydra or water- 
clock, was Ctesibius of Alexandria, the 
son of a barber, who, about 245 years 
before Christ, spent much time in devis- 
ing mechanical contrivances for remov- 
ing not only the obstacle in question, 
but also another equally formidable 
one, which arose from the daily in- 
equality of the Egyptian hours. This 
simple contrivance, which in its prin- 
ciple bore a strong resemblance to 
the common hour-glass, only water 
being used instead of sand, received 
in process of time a great number of 
improvements, the progress of which 
it will be needless to trace, it being 
incapable of attaining that degree of 
perfection by which the clock of mo- 
dern times is distinguished. 

The name of this valuable piece of 
mechanism, which we denominate 
Clock, is derived either from the Ger- 
man die gloke or die kloke, a clock, or 
from the French la cloche, a bell, 
against which it usually strikes the 
hour indicated. 

In tracing the records of antiquity 
for the origin of the first horological 
machine, that had a suspending gra- 
vitating body as a maintaining power, 
and a regulator of some determined 
shape and dimensions to check its ve- 
locity at small equidistant intervals, 
different authors have fixed upon dif- 
ferent ingenious men as its inventor, 
and have quoted with some confidence 
passages from the more ancient wri- 
ters, in confirmation of their respective 
opinions: hence Archimedes and Pos- 
sidonius before the Christian era, 
Boethius in the fifth century, or about 
the commencement of the sixth, Paci- 
ficus about the middle of the ninth, 
Gerbert at the end of the tenth, Wal- 
lingford near the beginning of the 
fourteenth, and Dondi at the end of 
the fourteenth, have severally been 
asserted to have been the first contri- 
vers ofaclock. The difficulty of as- 
certaining the exact period when a 
regulated machine for measuring time 
without the assistance of water was 
first invented, arises from this consi- 
deration, which has not been suffici- 
ently attended to; viz. the appellation 
horologium has by ancient writers been 
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indiscriminately applied to all instru- 
ments that had any thing to do with 
hours, whether regulated or not, such 
as sun-dials, clepsydre, and instru- 
ments for merely representing the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, like our 
orreries and planetaria; and, lastly, 
clocks, or machines with a bell, to 
strike the hours, placed in the steeple 
(le clocher ) of some abbey. 

The sphere of Archimedes, made 
two hundred years before Christ, as 
mentioned by Claudian, was evidently 
an instrument with a maintaining 
power, but without a regulator, and 
therefore would not measure time in 
any other way than as a planetarium, 
turned by a handle, measures, or ra- 
ther exhibits the respective velocities 
of the planetary bodies. The same 
may be said of the sphere of Possido- 
nius eighty years before Christ, as 
mentioned by Cicero (De Natura Deo- 
rum,) notwithstanding the deference 
which is due to the opinion of Dr. 
Derham. 

When Bernardus Saccus (Hist. 
Ticin. lib. vii. c. 17.) ascribes the in- 
vention of clocks to Boethius in the 
year 510, he passes over that part of 
the quotation from Cassiodorus, which 
says, ‘‘ that the hours were determined 
guttis aguarum, by drops of water ;” 
hence his horologium was evidently 
nothing more than aclepsydra. The 
authority upon which Pacificus, arch- 
deacon of Verona, has been deemed 
the inventor of clocks in the year 850, 
arises from an expression that occurs 
in his epitaph. 

Professor Hamberger, in a paper 
read to the society at Gottingen in 
1758, (vide Beckmann, vol. i. page 
419, et seq.) has given reasons for 
believing this ‘‘ Horologium noctar- 
num,” as it is called, in opposition to 
a sun-dial, or horologium diurnum, to 
have been a clepsydra, notwithstand- 
ing the “ nullus ante viderat,” for it 
was in the ninth century that Hilde- 
mar, speaking of the monks, in regard 
to their observing the hours, says, 
“he who wishes to do this properly 
must have “ horologium aque,” which 
is considered as a proof that clocks 
did not then exist. (Commentar. in 
Reg. S. Bened. cap. 8.) On the con- 
trary, Bailly in his ‘‘ History of Mo- 
dern Astronomy” (vol. i. p. 321.) as- 
serts, that Pacificus was the inventor 
of a clock going by means of a sus- 
pended weight, an escapement, and a 





balance: if this information be accu- 
rate, no doubt he was the first who is 
known to have made a clock; but F. 
Berthoud (Histoire de la Mesure du 
Tems, tom. i. p. 49.) very properly ob- 
serves, that the celebrated author has 
adduced no authority for the asser- 
tion he has used, and that he believes 
it to be inaccurate. With respect to 
Gerbert, who was made Pope Silves- 
ter II. in the year 999, Dithmar 
(Chron. lib. vi. p. 83. fol. 1580.) be- 
lieves that his horologium was only a 
sun-dial which he made at Magde- 
burg; his words are, ‘* Gerbertus, a 
finibus suis expulsus, Ottonen petiit 
imperatorem, et cum eo diu conversa- 
tus, in Magdeburg hurologium fecit, 
illud recte constituens, considerata 
per fistulam quadam stella nautarum 
duce.” Here no wheels or weights 
are mentioned, but, on the contrary, 
his observation only of the pole star, 
which assisted him in fixing the horo- 
logium or dial ; nay, in Gerbert’s book 
* De Astrolabio,” he explains the 
method of erecting dials for all lati- 
tudes, but says nothing of any other 
kind of horologia. To what has been 
above remarked, concerning the dif- 
ferent significations of the word horo- 
logium, may be added what is said 
by the anonymous author of the life 
of William Abbot of Hirshau, who 
lived in the eleventh century, viz. 
“naturale horologium ad exemplum 
coelestis hzmispherii excogitisse,” 
which expression alludes to some 
piece of astronomical mechanism at 
that time invented ; and according to 
the account of Trithemius respecting 
the horologium made in the year 1232, 
and sent by the sultan of Egypt to the 
emperor Frederic II. (Chron. Hirsaug. 
ad. h. a.) as well as from Leland’s de- 
scription of Richard Wallingford’s ho- 
rologium, called Albion, (all by one) 
made in 1326, these must have been 
instruments classing rather with our 
orreries than our clocks; for the mo- 
tions of all the heavenly bodies ap- 
pear to have been conducted by the 
maintaining power, whatever it was, 
without any controlling or regulating 
mechanism. (Vide Tanneri Biblioth. 
Brit. Hibern. p. 629.) It may be fur- 
ther remarked here, that the words, 
“horologium dirigere,” ‘ ordinare,” 
“‘temperare,” &c., which denote the 
office of the sacristan, in the writings 
of the said William Abbot of Hirshau, 
evidently allude to the adjustments of 
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the clepsydra. Hence it may be fairly 
inferred, that no one of the preceding 
contrivers of horologia was alone the 
inventor of a regulated clock: the in- 
vention was, ne doubt, of monastic 
origin, or, at least, intended first for 
monastic purposes, when the stated 
periods of prayer required the attend- 
ance of the monks by night as well as 
by day. That the horologium of Don- 
di, however, was a clock, can admit of 
but little doubt; it was constructed 
at Padua about the end of the four- 
teenth century, by order of Hubert, 
prince of Carrara; and the description 
given of it by Petrus Paulus Verge- 
rius (in Vit. Princip. Carrar. ap. Mu- 
rator. tom. xvi. p. 171.) is this: ‘* Ho- 
rologium quo per diem et noctem qua- 
tuor et viginti horarum spatia sponte 
sua designarentur, in summé_turri 
constituendum curavit.” This spon- 
taneous designation of 24 hours of 
day and night, by an horologium, 
placed on the summit of a turret or 
steeple, corresponds exactly to our 
church-clock ; but still it remains un- 
certain whether or not Dondi, who 
was afterwards called Horologius, was 
the original inventor. About the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century seems 
then to be the time that affords the 
first certain evidence of the existence 
of a clock, or regulated horological 
machine, notwithstanding the frequent 
mention of horologia in preceding 
ages, as applied to other horological 
instruments; and the following are 
some of the earliest authentic notices 
that history has recorded on the pre- 
sent subject :— 

1. In the “‘ Chronica Miscella Bo- 
noniensis” (in Muratori. tom. xviii. p. 
444.) it is said, that the first clock at 
Bologna was fixed up in 1356. 

2. About the year 1364, Henry de 
Wych or Henri de Vic, a German 
artist, placed a clock in the tower of 
Charles V.’s palace. (Vide Moreri. 
Diction. art. Horloge du Palais.) 

3. In Rymer’s Federa is mentioned 
the protection of Edward III. to three 
Dutchmen, Orlogiers, who were in- 
vited from Delf into England in the 
year 1368, from which time we may 
probably date the introduction of 
clock-work into England. 

4. Conradus Dasypodius has given 
an account of a clock erected at Stras- 
burg about the year 1370. 

5. According to Froissard, Courtray 
had a clock about the same period, 
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which was carried away by the duke 
of Burgundy in the year 1382, 

6. Lehman says, that at Spire was 
a clock in the year 1395. 

7. Nuremberg had a clock in 1462, 
Auxerre in 1483, and Venice in 1497; 
and it appears from a letter of Ambro- 
sius Camaldulensis (lib. xv. epist. 4.) 
to Nicolaus of Florence, that clocks 
began to be common in private fami- 
lies on the continent, about the end of 
the fifteenth century. (Beckmann.) 
It is probable, therefore, that clocks 
began to be general in England too 
about the same period, for we find in 
Chaucer, who was born in 1328, and 
died, as is supposed, in 1400, the fol- 
lowing distich: viz. 

“Fall sickerer was his crowing in bis loge,' 

As is a clock, or any Abbey orloge.” 


The honourable Daines Barrington 
(Archeologia, vol. v. p. 415.) is indeed 
disposed to believe that clocks were 
in use at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, and quotes, as a proof, 
a passage from the Italian poet Dante, 
who was born in 1265 and died in 
1321. 

But we have seen that clepsydra 
were called horologia, which had also 
sometimes striking mechanism ; there- 
fore the passage alluded to will apply 
with equal propriety to that instra- 
ment. The same author also supposes 
that the clock-house, near Westmin- 
ster Hall, was furnished with a clock 
in the sixteenth year of Edward I., or 
in 1288, (vide Selden’s Preface to 
Hengham,) out of a fine imposed on 
Radulphus de Hengham, chief justice 
of the king’s bench, but there appears 
to be more of conjecture than proof 
in the detail. 

From the testimonies which have 
been here adduced respecting the 
origin of a clock, the conclusion to be 
drawn is, that this machine is neither 
of so ancient a date as some writers 
suppose, nor yet among those more 
recent inventions which are placed in 
the last two centuries; and that the 
inventor is not certainly known. Fer. 
Berthoud, who has written more vo- 
lumes on the sabject of clock-work 
than any other man, concludes bis 
researches with a belief, founded in 
strong probability, that a clock, such 
as that of Henry de Wick, is not the 
invention of any one man, but an as- 
semblage of successive inventions, 
each of which is worthy of a separate 
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contriver: for instance—l. Wheel- 
work was known in the time of Archi- 
medes; 2. the weight applied as a 
maintaining power had at first a fly, 
most likely similar to that of a kitchen 
jack; 3. the rachet wheel and click, 
for winding up a heavy weight with- 
out detaching the teeth of the great 
wheel, was found the next indispensa- 
ble contrivance; 4. the regulation of 
the fly, depending on the state of the 
air, was abandoned, and a balance 
substituted ; 5. an escapement conse- 
quently became necessary, which, in 
conjunction with the balance, consti- 
tuted a more regular check upon the 
tendency which a falling weight has 
to accelerate its velocity, than a fly 
used as a regulator could of itself be ; 
G. the application of a dial-plate and 
hand, to indicate the hours, was the 
consequence of the regularity intro- 
duced into the going part of the me- 
chanism ; and, lastly, the striking por- 
tion, to proclaim at a distance, with- 
out the aid of a watching-man, the 
hour that was indicated, completed 
the list of inventions.—Such a succes- 
sion of ingenious contrivances, intro- 
duced by different men, to improve 
upon the first rude instrument, is per- 
fectly analogous to the successive im- 
provements which the present clock 
has experienced, at different periods, 
since Henry de Wick’s clock was 
constructed, which is the most ancient 
one of which we have a particular de- 
scription. 

Clocks are so closely allied to 
watches, that the history of the former 
in no small degree supersedes that of 
the latter. This useful piece of me- 
chanism, when constructed on the best 
scientific principles, and executed in 
the most perfect manner, contains 
within itself a collection of inventions 
that have exercised the skill of the most 
ingenious mechanists, through a suc- 
cession of three, if not four centuries ; 
and when we contemplate the curi- 
ously contrived and nicely adjusted 
means by which the never varying 
period of our globe’s revolution on its 
axis is divided and subdivided into 
hours, minutes, and seconds, we need 
not be surprised that Paley has se- 
lected this curious machine as a strik- 
ing specimen of human ingenuity. 

It is a matter of difficult research 
to ascertain what artist first reduced 
the portable spring clock into the size 
ofa Watch. It is generally supposed 





to have been first effected in Germany ; 
but it is evident that watches had be- 
come common in France before the 
year 1544, in which the corporation of 
master clock and watch makers in 
Paris had a statute enacted to ensure 
to themselves the exclusive privilege 
of making, and causing to be made, 
clocks, alarums, and watches, large 
or small, within the precincts of the 
said city. 

The small clocks and watches, how- 
ever, which were made prior to the 
time of Huygens and Dr. Hooke, were 
very imperfect performers, and pro- 
fessed not to divide the hour into mi- 
nutes and seconds; the double lever 
and the balance arising out of it, were 
very imperfect regulators of the mo- 
tion produced in the train of wheel- 
work by the maintaining power, inas- 
much as they were under the influence 
of various opposing agents, such as 
friction arising from coarse workman- 
ship, the inertia of matter, the re- 
sistance of the air, &c. The conse- 
quence of this was, that the weight of 
the moving balance was to be deter- 
mined by experiments, such as would 
be a proper counterpoise to the agency 
of the mainspring on the moving train, 
and at the return of each oscillation, 
a considerable pause took place, which 
made a part of the measure of time to 
be indicated. These inconveniences 
were at length obviated by the intro- 
duction of the balance-spring, which 
became to the balance what gravity is 
to the pendulum; and the acceleration 
given to the moving balance during 
the first half of the oscillation, is thus 
sufficient to overcome the resistance 
opposed toe its motion during the se- 
cond half; and when the shape, length, 
and strength of the regulating spring 
are duly proportioned, its isochronal 
performance approaches very nearly 
to the regularity of the pendulum. 

The contest for the honour of this 
useful invention was warmly disputed 
between Huygens and Dr. Hooke, for 
several years subsequently to 1658. 
But if priority of publication can be 
considered as a proof of priority of 
invention, the palm is due to ovr in- 
genious countryman.—Several im- 
provements have since been made in 
the construction and movements of 
these mechanical contrivances, and the 
degree of perfection which some of our 
chronometers have attained is truly 
astonishing. 
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MOHAMMEDANISM OF THE KORAN, 
( Concluded from col. 817.) 


Ir the Koran possesses a claim to at- 
tention on account of its morality, the 
claim of the Bible is infinitely greater. 
The morals of the Bible are vastly 
more pure, and carried to a much 
greater degree of spirituality. The 
Koran, in recommending mercy, says, 
‘If there be any debtor under a diffi- 
culty of paying his debts, let his cre- 
ditor wait till it be easy for him to do 
it;” but the Gospel binds down to for- 
giveness, and makes it the condition 
of receiving forgiveness from heaven: 
“‘ Forgive us our debts, as we forgive 
our debtors.” Perhaps it was the 
design of Mohammed to recommend 
mercy by exhibiting God as merciful, 
hence he may have begun his chapters 
with the words prefixed to all of them, 
except the ninth, “ In the name of the 
most merciful God:” but if so, he was 
greatly outdone by the Jewish legis- 
lator, who tells us, that the “‘ Lord 
God is merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness 
and truth, keeping mercy for thou- 
sands, forgiving iniquity, and trans- 
gression, and sin.” And even here 
again we are obliged to accuse Mo- 
hammed of pilfering, as he evidently 
took this motto from the Benam Yez- 
dam bakshuishghen dader, (i.e. In the 
name of the most merciful just God,) of 
the Persian Magi. 

Asitrespects the style of the Koran, 
it must be confessed that it has some 
pretensions to regard on the score of 
elegance. It must at the same time 
be considered, that the language in 
which it was written is acknowledged 
to be the most copious and elegant of 
any in theeast. It had been improved 
by poets and historians, and was very 
capable of giving, even to an insigni- 
ficant subject, a charm which would 
captivate the heart of a native. When 
it is considered, too, that to relish the 
beauties, whether real or suppositious, 
of the Koran, was represented as a 
preparation for the enjoyment of the 
pleasures it set forth, one may con- 
ceive that the desire of the mind would 
give an influence to the taste; and 
that the disciples of the prophet would 
be enraptured with every word of their 
sacred book. ‘ To know and to feel 
the beauties of the Koran, was in some 
respect to share in the temper of hea- 
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ven; and he who was most affected 
with admiration in the perusal of its 
beauties, seemed fitly the object of 
that mercy which had given it to ig- 
norant men.” “ The Koran became 
therefore naturally and necessarily the 
standard of taste. With a language 
thus hallowed in their imaginations, 
they were too well satisfied either to 
dispute its elegance, or improve its 
structure. In succeeding ages, the 
additional sanctity of antiquity or pre- 
scription was given to those compo- 
sitions which their fathers had admir- 
ed; and while the belief of its divine 
original continues, that admiration 
which has thus become the test and 
the duty of the faithful, can neither be 
altered nor diminished.” 

But if we imagine that the excel- 
lence of style the Koran exhibits was 
never disputed, we are greatly mis- 
taken. Hamya Benhamed wrote a 
book expressly against it, and in a 
style at least equal in beauty, and by 
competent judges deemed much supe- 
rior to the Koran itself: a standing 
proof of his sufficiency to judge on the 
subject. Mosalema, too, took up the 
subject, and so far outwent the Koran 
in elegance of diction as to alienate a 
considerable number of believers from 
the communion of the prophet of Ara- 
bia. What now becomes of the mira- 
ele supposed to appear in Moham- 
med’s style—a miracle reputed to be 
equal to that of raising the dead? If 
there be a miracle at all, it is that 
people should digest such crudities. 
For ourselves we cannot discover any 
thing more striking in “In the name of 
God, the most merciful, the most com- 
passionate,” than in the simple de- 
claration of St. John, ‘‘ God is love.” 

Perhaps we cannot form a better 
judgment of the good or evil of a sys- 
tem, than by the effects it produces. 
The religion of Mohammed is not a 
new thing in the world. Twelve cen- 
turies have rolled their rounds since 
it was published, and the most super- 
ficial observer may now judge of the 
tree by its fruit. We are not called 
to speculate upon an untried experi- 
ment, but simply to open our eyes and 
see, our ears and hear. Unfortunate- 
ly, a vast proportion of the inhabi- 
tants of the earth are under its iron 
yoke, and afford too easy opportuni- 
ties for us to judge of their real con- 
dition. 

It is very possible for a secluded 
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reviewer, in the reveries of his garret, 
to floarish with his pen, and tell us of 
the blessings produced and to be pro- 
duced by the influence of the Koran— 
but he should remember that there are 
those who have trod the soil of Ara- 
bia, and mixed with its proud and op- 
pressive inhabitants; who have wit- 
nessed the effect of Mohammedanism 
upon the duties of this life and the 
hopes of the next; have seen the rigour 
of its fatalism, and felt the ferocity of 
its principles; and who can step for- 
ward to pronounce it to be a tissue of 
the grossest absurdity; a monster ge- 
nerated by the fiend of hell, breathing 
out carnage and destruction. If there 
be one system which more than an- 
other paralyzes the efforts of the hu- 
man intellect, and deadens the human 
heart to the kindly feelings of our 
common nature, Mohammedanism is 
that system. With the sword of de- 
solation in one hand, and the besom 
of destruction in the other, it kills and 
destroys all within its reach that bears 
the character of loveliness and virtue ; 
and if ever we find superiority of men- 
tal powers, and true greatness of cha- 
racter, it is where the voluptuous spell 
of that accursed system is the most 
despised, or where its influence is but 
nominally consented to. 

Nor does it at all seem surprising 
that it should be so. We are prepared 
to maintain that it is not in the acci- 
dental abuse of the system that these 
evils are produced, but that they are 
its legitimate fruits. The very prin- 
ciples of them go to the formation of 
the religion of Medina. It is made 
up of the germs of absurdity and 
sensuality, and requires only an im- 
plantation in the corrupt heart of man, 
to vegetate leaves more poisonous 
than the Upas of Java, and fruits more 
offensive than the apples of Sodom. 
Indeed, what else can be expected 
from such luscious notions as the fol- 
lowing ?— 

** They say, it (Paradise) is situate 
above the seven heavens, (or in the 
seventh heaven,) and next ander the 
throne of God; and to express the | 
amenity of the place, tell us that the 
earth of it is of the finest wheat flour, 
or of the purest musk, or, as others 
will have it, of saffron; that its stones 





are pearls and jacinths, the wall of its | 
buildings enriched with gold and sil- | 
ver; and that the trunks of all its | 
trees are of gold; amongst which the 
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most remarkable is the tree called 
Taba, or the tree of happiness. Con- 
cerning this tree, they fable that it 
stands in the palace of Mohammed, 
though a branch of it will reach to the 
house of every true believer; that it 
will be loaden with pomegranates, 
grapes, dates, and other fruits of sur- 
prising bigness, and of tastes unknown 
to mortals. So that if a man desire 
to eat of any particular kind of fruit, 
it will immediately be presented to 
him; or, if he choose flesh, birds 
ready dressed will be set before him, 
according to his wish. They add, that 
the boughs of this tree will spontane- 
ously bend down to the hand of the 
person who would gather of its fruits, 
and that it will supply the blessed not 
only with food, but also with silken 
garments, and beasts to ride on ready 
saddled and bridled, and adorned 
with rich trappings, which will burst 
forth from its fruits; and that this 
tree is so large, that a person mounted 
on the fleetest horse, would not be 
able to gallop from one end of its shade 
to the other in a hundred years.”— 
(Prel. Dis. to Koran, sec. iv.) 

One cannot but conclude that a per- 
son propagating doctrines, on which 
such opinions as the above can be 
fairly founded, has his character over- 
drawn by Spanhemius, who says— 
*“* Magnus idem patientiz, charitatis, 
misericordiz, beneficentiz, gratitudi- 
nis, honoris in parentes ac superiores 
preco, ut et divinarum laudem.” 

That great and generous actions 
have been performed, under the infla- 
ence of Mohammedanism,* is not to 
be denied, but confessedly they are 
seldom to be met with; and of this we 
are sure, that better principles would 
produce better performances. The 
Divine Spirit in man sometimes shakes 
off the trammels of corruption, as an 
illustration of the sufficiency of its 
power, but we are not hence to infer 
that those trammels are desirable. If 


* The Caliph Hassan, son of Hali, being at 
table, a slave let fall a dish of meat reeking 
hot, which scalded him severely. The slave 
fell on his knees, rehearsing these words of 
the ‘Koran, ‘‘ Paradise is for those who re- 


strain their anger.” ‘I am not angry with 
thee,” answered the caliph. ‘And for those 
who forgive offences against them,” continues 
the slave. ‘‘I forgive thee thine,” replies the 
caliph, ‘ Bat above all, for those who return 
good for evil,’ adds the slave. ‘I set thee at 
liberty,” rejoined the caliph; “and I give 
thee ten dinars.” 
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the generous feelings of humanity 
sometimes rise superior to the torpid 
touch of Mohammed ; what are those 
feelings when elicited, and cherished, 
and expanded, and matured by the 
genial influence of Christianity ?— 
Blessed be God, our country answers 
the inquiry! 

Those persons who calculate on the 
good Mohammedanism has produced, 
have perhaps never considered the 
good it has obstructed. If ever there 
was a religion of benevolence, a reli- 
gion fraught with general blessed- 
ness, pregnant with glory to God 
and peace to man—it is Christianity. 
But it is well known that Mohammed- 
anism ever has presented, and still 
does present, the most formidable 
barrier to its benignant spread. The 
religion of Christ has been received in 
the dark.recesses of the American sa- 
vage, among the stupid and beastly 
Hottentots; it has made progress in 
many of the fragrant islands of the In- 
dian ocean, and can exhibit its con- 
verts among the shrewd and subtle 
bramins of India. Even China itself, 
with all her prejudices and supersti- 
tions, has not been impervious to the 
irradiating light of the gospel. But 
where Mohammedanism has once 
gained an ascendancy, we look in 
vain for native Christians. It forms 
a fatal circle, in which a demoniacal 
influence only can be felt, and where 
holiness and integrity wither, as 
would the leafy productions of the 
tropics, if planted in the snows of 
Nova Zembla. Christian missionaries 
have overcome the ignorance and fe- 
rocity of savages, and met the argu- 
ments and reasonings of philosophers ; 
they have braved the chilling blasts 
of Labrador and Greenland, as well 
as the sultry gleam of the equinoctial 
regions, and it has not been in vain ; 
they have the trophies of victory, the 
“seals of their ministry.” But the 
doctrines and the precepts of the 
Koran have formed an insuperable 
obstacle to their exertions, and para- 
lyzed every attempt to spread,the 
light of truth in the finesteounsges of 
the natural world. The penal enact- 
ments of Mohammedanism, the feroci- 
ous spirit it has engendered, and the 
rigidly exclusive notions it maintains, 
have hitherto prevented, or defeated, 
every attempt to send Christianity 
into those parts of the earth where 
Mussulmans dwell. So that we do not 
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wonder that certain Christians, in the 
warm feeling of indignation such a sub- 
ject must excite, should consider Mo- 
hammed as the beast prophetically spo- 
ken of in the book of Revelation. 

[As a matter of curiosity, we men- 
tion the attempt of some to shew that 
Mohammed is the beast spoken of 
above, by identifying the number 666 
with his name. See Rev. xiii. 18.—In 
order to this, his name has been writ- 
ten Madperig, OF Modperic, which, ac- 
cording to the Greek mode of com- 
puting, runs thus:—M 40, al, o 70, 
p 40, « 5, r 300, + 10, ¢ 200,—666; and 
M 40,0 70,a1,p 40,¢ 5, r 300, ¢ 10, 
¢ 200,—666. The late Dr. Walmsley, 
copying from Massuet, approves of 
this word, and says its orthography is 
acknowledged by Euthegenias, and 
the Greek historians Cedremes and 
Zonaras. But Mr. Clarke denies the 
truth of this, and says, that of the se- 
ven different ways in which Moham- 
med’s name is written in Euthegenias 
and the Byzantine historians, not one 
is the orthography in question. The 
seven different modes of writing this 
name are, Mwdyer, Modped, Mwdped, 
Medped, MedueS, Mexouper, & Maxouper. 
Vide Clarke’s Diss. on Dragon, &c.} 

One cannot consider the present 
state of some of the most delightful 
districts of Asia, without dropping a 
tear at the thought that the regions of 
the earth which are the dearest to the 
Christian from their names being fa- 
miliarized to him in connection with 
the history of the Author and publish- 
ers of his religion, should be under 
the pernicious control of the most 
abhorred system that ever proceeded 
from the abyss of error. At the same 
time, the mind is led to reflect upon 
what would have been their condition, 
had their spiritual advantages been 
equal to our own; and it revels in the 
laxury of thought. Here the wilder- 
ness is changed into a fruitful field, 
but, alas! it is only in the abstractions 
of the mind, for a wilderness it still 
remains, and a wilderness in which 
millions* of our fellow-creatures are 
“ without hope and without God in 
the world.” And, strange as it may 
appear, there are in this country per- 
sons who can behold their sufferings 
without commiseration, and witness 
their danger without apprehension ; 





* It is calculated that the world contains 
140,000,000 Mohammedans. 
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nay, that can even compliment them 
upon their advantages, and profess to 
admire the arrangement that has pla- 
ced them in such circumstances. It 
would be too severe to wish a mutual 
interchange of conditions, yet such a 
transition might not be an unprofit- 
able experiment; at all events, it would 
declare the difference between the 
fancies of the mind and the realities 
of life. 

The length of this article forbids our 
saying more than a word or two re- 
specting the translation. Whatever 
merit is due to Sale, it must be admit- 
ted that he had considerable helps. 
Faults and errors may abound, and 
certainly do abound, in the Latin 
translation of Bibliander and Reton- 
ensis, the Italian of Andrea Arriva- 
bene, the Arragonian of Johannis An- 
drea, the French of Du Reger, the 
later Latin of Father Maracci, and the 
English of Alexander Ross; yet these 
were very powerful auxiliaries in this 
translation. We do not mean to de- 
tract from the merits of Sale. We 
look upon his Koran as a work of con- 
shdesalte ability, and of vast labour ; 
we do, however, think he has put a 
false gloss upon the system of Moham- 
medanism in his Preliminary Dis- 
course, and we think he would have 
done well to omit a considerable num- 
ber of the notes, unless he intended to 
contradict his own opinions, and hold 
up the pseudo-prophet to the con- 
tempt of the Christian world. We are 
decidedly of opinion that Sale’s merit 
was infinitely greater as a translator, 
than either as an author or anno- 
tator. 

We take leave of the subject, by re- 
questing such persons as the reviewer 
before referred to, to propose to them- 
selves a question as to the good likely 
to result from their attempts to white- 
wash the rottenness of Mohammedan- 
ism. If it be to loosen our attach- 
ment to the peculiarities of the Chris- 
tian faith, and to set us afloat upon 
the boundless ocean of speculation, 
there is a possibility, in this day of 
laxity, of success; but the remem- 
brance that immortal spirits are con- 
cerned, that eternal happiness or woe 
is connected with it, and that for all 
these things God will bring us to 
judgment, ought to be sufficient to 
restrain a man from any such trifling 
with the awful concerns of cternity. 
When we cease to employ our pens 





in the behalf of virtue and religion, 
we will cease to use them altogether, 
for we had rather that our “ right 
hand should forget its cunning,” than 
that it should be instrumental in dis- 
turbing the faith, or corrupting the 
principles, of the feeblest follower of 
the once suffering, but now exalted 
Saviour.* E. B. L. 
Halifax. 
[The preceding article on the Mo- 
hammedanism of the Koran, was writ- 
ten by the late Rev. E. B. Lloyd, a 
Methodist preacher, who lost his life 
by the overturning of the stage-coach, 
as mentioned in our last number, 
col. 864. | 
—— 
ESSAY ON THE REASONING. POWERS OF 
ANIMALS. 





( Concluded from col. 824. ) 





THAT animals have many advantages 
amongst themselves, of the existence 
of which we are ignorant, I have no 
doubt, and, amongst others, that of 
communicating their thoughts to each 
other. Mr. Gavin Inglis, of Stathen- 
dry Bleachfield, in Fifeshire, gives a 
wonderful instance of this; and from 
the respectability of the man, and bis 
being a close observer of nature, and 
one whose veracity was never doubt- 
ed, we have no reason to discredit his 
narration. ‘‘ Some years ago, a spar- 
row had early in the spring taken pos- 
session of an old swallow’s nest in a 
village in Fifeshire, and had laid some 
eggs in it. When the original builder 
and owner of the castle made her ap- 
pearance and claimed possession, (for 
it is a well known fact in nataral his- 
tory, that the swallow always returns 
to its old nest, unless accident pre- 
vents it,) the sparrow, firmly seated, 
resisted the claim. A sharp battle 
ensued, in which the swallow was 
joined by its mate, and then by seve- 
ral of their comrades, during the con- 
flict: all the efforts of the assembled 
swallows to dislodge the usurper were, 
however, unsuccessful. Finding them- 





* We are pleased to hear that the learned 
Professor of Arabic, in the University of Cam- 
bridge, intends shortly to publish a translation 
of the Mcbammedan controversy, in which the 
lamented Henry Martyn so successfully com- 
bated the reasonings of certain learned 
Moobahs at Sheeraz. We trust the work will 
be a help to any who may contemplate a Chris- 
tian mission to any Mohammedan country. 
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selves completely foiled in this object, 
it would seem they held a council of 
war, to consult on ulterior measures ; 
and the resolution they came to, shews, 
that with no ordinary degree of inge- 
nuity some very lofty conversations of 
right and justice were combined in 
their deliberations. Since the spar- 
row could not be dispossessed of the 
nest, the next question with them ap- 
pears to have been, how he could be 
otherwise punished for his unlawful 
usurpation of property unquestion- 
ably the legitimate right of its origi- 
nal constructor. The council were 
unanimous in thinking that nothing 
short of the death of the intruder could 
adequately atone for so heinous an 
offence. And having so decided, they 
proceeded to put their sentence into 
execution in the following extraordi- 
nary manner :—Quitting the scene of 
contest for a while, they returned with 
accumulated numbers, each loaded 
with a beak full of building materials, 
and, without any further attempt to 
beat out the sparrow, they instantly 
set to work to build up the entrance 
into the nest, enclosing the sparrow 
in the clay tenement, and leaving him 
to perish in the garrison he had so 
bravely defended.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, if the swallows 
had not had the power of communi- 
cating to each other their thoughts, 
how could this extraordinary punish- 
ment have been executed? was it ac- 
cident that brought the assembled 
numbers together, and provided each 
with a beakful of mud? or was it 
some ‘* internal influence,” some “‘ na- 
tural desire” or “‘ aversion” that caus- 
ed this curious assembly of execu- 
tioners to meet at the same moment, 
and for the same purpose? The fact 
once admitted, there is but one con- 
clusion to arrive at, and that is, that 
the aggrieved bird must have commu- 
nicated its wrongs to its fellows, and 
requested their aid in obtaining re- 
venge.—The page of history is crowd- 
ed with thousands of instances scarce- 
ly less remarkable than this. 

That animals possess disinterested 
love for their friends, requires no ar- 
gument to prove; the every-day in- 
stances that we see in dogs, horses, 
and other creatures, is a suflicient war- 
ranty of the fact. One of the most 
remarkable that was ever recorded is 
to be found in Mr. Blaine’s ‘‘ Canine 
Pathology ;”— 








“* A poor tailor, of the parish of Saint 
Olave, Tooley-street, dying, left a 
small cur dog inconsolable for his loss. 
The little animal would not leave his 
dead master éven for food; and what- 
ever he ate, they were obliged to place 
in the same room with the corpse. 
When the body was removed for 
burial, this faithful attendant followed 
the remains of his late master to his 
earthly goal. After the funeral, he 
was hunted out of the churchyard by 
the sexton. The next day he again 
found the animal, which had made his 
way by some means into the enclo- 
sure, and had dug bimself a bed on 
the grave of his master: once more 
he was hunted out, and again he was 
found in the same situation. The 
next day, the minister of the parish, 
hearing of the circumstance, had him 
caught, taken home, and fed, and en- 
deavoured by every means to win the 
animal’s aflections; but they were 
inseparably wedded to his late mas- 
ter, and he took the first opportunity 
to escape, and regain his lonely situa- 
tion. With true benevolence, the 
worthy clergyman permitted him to 
follow the bent of his inclinations, but, 
to soften the rigour of his fate, he 
built him a small kennel upon the 
grave, which was replenished once a 
day with food and water. Two years 
did this mirror of fidelity pass in this 
manner, till death put an end to his 
grief.” Look at this, ye boasters of 
friendship, who call your every-day 
acquaintance, friend ! look at this, and 
blush for your hourly prostitution of 
the sacred name! What was the 
friendship of Titus VoLuMNiIUs and 
Marcus Lucutius, ACHILLES and 
Patrocies, EuryALes and, Nisus, 
or even the celebrated Damon and 
Pytuis, to the friendship of the poor 
TaiLor and his Doc? Instances such 
as the last quoted are far from being 
rare. The Roman general Sabinus 
and his dog, amongst others, is one ; 
and the very parallel of the tailor’s 
dog, was one of the spaniel breed, be- 
longing to a magistrate of France, who 
fell a victim to the cruelty of Robes- 
pierre. The faithful and affectionate 
dog visited his master every day while 
in prison; he contrived to press 
through the dense crowd, and place 
himself beneath his master’s feet dur- 
ing his trial, when all those who in 
his prosperity called him friend had 
deserted him; and at last, when the 
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cold sod covered his mortal remains, 
the dog, which had been his chief and 
only mourner, took up bis abode on 
his beloved master’s grave. 

There is scarcely one virtue or pe- 
culiarity of which man prides himself 
as being the only possessor, (except 
speech, and that is doubtful,) which 
may not be found in a certain degree 
in many, if not most animals. Their 
fondness for the harmonious arrange- 
ment of sounds is notorious, and with 
much truth it may be said,— 


**Masic hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend the knotted oak.” 


Playford, who wrote a history of 
music, says,—‘* He saw once on the 
high road from York, a herd of deer 
following a bagpipe and violin: while 
the music played they went forward, 
when it ceased they stood still, and 
in this manner they were brought from 
Yorkshire to Hampton Court.” 

In America, one common mode of 
destroying snakes is by luring them 
from their hiding-places with the tones 
of a flageolet, or some soft music; 
and it is said that the rattlesnake will 
be so overcome, and as it were intoxi- 
cated with the sounds of music, as to 
appear dead. The great naturalist 
Linneus tells us, that mice are re- 
markably fond of music, and the fol- 
lowing well-authenticated anecdotes 
confirm it :— 

Dr. Archer, of Norfolk, says, ‘‘ On 
a rainy evening in the winter of 1817, 
as I was alone in my chamber, I took 
up my flute, and commenced playing. 
In a few minutes my attention was 
directed to a mouse which I saw 
creeping from a hole, and advancing 
to the chair in which I was sitting. I 
ceased playing, and it ran precipi- 
tately back toits hole. I began again 
shortly afterwards, and was much 
surprised to see it reappear, and take 
its old position. The appearance of 
the little animal was truly delightful ; 
it couched itself on the floor, shut its 
eyes, and appeared in ecstasy. I 
ceased playing, and again did it in- 
stantly disappear. This experiment 
I repeated frequently, with the same 
success, observing, that it was always 
differently affected, as the music va- 
ried from the slow and plaintive to the 
brisk and lively.” The other, more 
surprising than this, was communi- 
cated by Doctor Cramer in one of 





the American “ Medical and Physical 
Journals :” 

‘‘In the year 1817, (he says,) one 
evening in the month of December, 
as a few officers on board of a British 
man-of-war, lying in the harbour of 
Portsmouth, were seated round the 
fire of the gun-room, one of them began 
to play a plaintive air on the violin, 
when a mouse apparently frantic made 
its appearance on the centre of the 
deck. The strange gestures of the 
little animal strongly excited the at- 
tention of the officers, who, with one 
consent, agreed to suffer it to conti- 
nue its singular actions unmolested. 
Its exertions now appeared to be 
greater every moment; it shook its 
head, leaped about the table, and ex- 
hibited signs of the most ecstatic de- 
light. It was observed, that in pro- 
portion to the gradation of the tones 
to the soft point, the feelings of the 
animal seemed, and vice versd. After 
performing actions which an animal 
so diminutive would at first sight 
seem incapable of, the little creature, 
to the astonishment of the delighted 
spectators, suddenly ceased to move, 
fell down, and expired without evinc- 
ing any symptom of pain.” The com- 
parison may appear ridiculous, but I 
have no doubt, had this mouse been 
aman, it would have been a first-rate 
musician. 

Memory, animals possess in great 
perfection. The dog and the horse 
never forget a road, be it ever so intri- 
cate, when they have once travelled 
it; and emulation, they have in com- 
mon with mankind. The most lazy 
horse will exert himself when placed 
in competition with another. There 
are instances innumerable, but I fear 
I occupy too much of your valuable 
room. 

Gratitude, that quality so rare in 
the breast of man, is not unfrequently 
to be found as one of the cardinal vir- 
tues of the brute creation. An extra- 
ordinary instance of it occurred dur- 
ing the conquest of South America by 
the Spaniards.—‘‘ A dreadful famine 
raged at Buenos Ayres, during the go- 
vernment of Don Diego de Mendoza, 
in Paraguay. Yet Don Diego, afraid 
of giving the Indians an opportunity 
of spilling Spanish blood, forbade the 
inhabitants, on pain of death, to go 
into the woods in search of food; 
placing soldiers at all the avenues, 
with directions to fire om any person 
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who should have the hardihood to dis- 
obey his orders. A woman, however, 
named Maldonata, was artful enough 
to elude the vigilance of the guards, 
and escape. After wandering about 
the country for a long time, she sought 
for shelter in a cavern, but she had 
scarcely entered it, when she espied a 
lioness, the sight of which terrified her. 
She was, however, soon quieted by 
the caresses of the animal, which was 
in a state in which assistance is of the 
most service, and is most gratefully 
remembered even by the brute crea- 
tion. Of this the lioness gave her be- 
nefactress the most sensible proofs. 
She never returned from searching 
after her own daily subsistence, with- 
out laying a portion of it at the feet 
of Maldonata, until her whelps were 
strong enough to walk abroad, when 
she took them out, and never returned. 
Some time after, Maldonata fell into 
the hands of the Spaniards, and being 
brought back to Buenos Ayres, was 
conducted before Don Francis Ruis 
de Galan, (who then commanded,) on 
the charge of having left the city con- 
trary to orders. Galan being a man 
of cruelty, condemned the unfortunate 
woman to death. He ordered some 
soldiers to take her into the country 
and tie her to a tree, either to perish 
with hunger, or be torn to pieces by 
wild beasts, which he expected would 
be the case. Two days after, he sent 
the soldiers to see what had become 
of her: to their surprise, they found 
her unhurt, though surrounded by 
lions and tigers, which a lioness lying 
at her feet kept at some distance. As 
soon as the lioness saw the soldiers, 
she retired a little, and enabled them 
to unbind Maldonata, who related to 
them the history of this lioness, which 
she knew to be the same she had as- 
sisted in the cavern. On the soldiers 
taking Maldonata away, the lioness 
followed, as though unwilling to part. 
The soldiers reported what they had 
seen to the commander, who could 
not but pardon a woman who had 
been so singularly protected, without 
appearing more inhuman than the 
beasts themselves.” 

An instance of nearly the same de- 
scription is related by Plutarch, the 
classic historian, of a slave, who hav- 
ing escaped from his master, fell in 
with a lion that had been lamed by a 
thorn in his foot, from which the slave 
relieved him. Shortly after, the mas- 
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ter reclaimed his runaway property, 
who, for his crime, was sentenced to 
be torn to pieces by wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre, for the amusement of 
the people. The awful moment arriv- 
ed, the den was opened, and the un- 
fortunate victim waited with African 
heroism his fate. But what was their 
surprise, when the lion which had 
been lately caught, and kept without 
food to heighten its ferocity, instead 
of rushing on his prey, stopped short 
in his hungry career, fell at the feet 
of his former friend, (for it was the 
same lion the slave had relieved,) and 
fawning upon him, convinced the spec- 
tators that the brute creation possess- 
ed more gratitude than man did of hu- 
manity. I quote this anecdote from 
memory, and, if I recollect right, Plu- 
tarch informs us that he was an eye- 
witness of the fact. 

Man never displayed a more noble 
act of generosity than did a young 
Frenchman’s dog some years ago near 
the banks of the Seine, “ The young 
man being desirous of getting rid of 
his dog, formed the resolution of 
drowning him, and accordingly took 
him with him to the Seine, where he 
hired a boat, and, rowing into the 
stream, threw his dog overboard! 
The poor creature attempted to climb 
up the side of the boat, but his master 
prevented him by knocking him off 
with his oar. In doing this, he him- 
self fell in, and would certainly have 
been drowned, had not the dog, as 
soon as he saw his master struggling 
in the stream, held him above water 
till assistance arrived which saved 
his life.”’ 

I shall conclude my quotations with 
one that, if admitted as a fact, sets the 
question at once in its proper light; 
and the authority we have for believ- 
ing it sois, I consider, one of no small 
weight, namely, Mr. Locke. It is 
quoted by him, to illustrate an hypo- 
thesis somewhat similar to the one I 
have been endeavouring to establish ; 
and Locke being a man so capable of 
distinguishing truth from fraud, and 
whose character stands so high for 
veracity, there is no doubt he used 
every means in his power to ascertain 
its probability, before he admitted it ; 
and the very circumstance of his quot- 
ing it, illastratively, is in my humble 
opinion a proof that he believed it to 
be true. He quotes it from a work 
called, “‘ The Remains of what passed 
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in Christendom from 1762 to 1769.”— 
“During the government of Prince 
Maurice in Brazil, he had heard of an 
old parrot that was much celebrated 
for answering like a rational creature 
many of the common questions put to 
it. It was at a great distance; but 
so much had been said about it, that 
his curiosity was raised, and he di- 
rected that it should be sent for. 
When it was introduced into the 
room where the prince was sitting 
with several Dutchmen, it immedi- 
ately exclaimed in the Brazilian lan- 
guage, ‘‘ What a company of white 
men are here!” They asked it— 
‘« Who is that man?” (pointing to the 
prince.) The parrot answered,— 
**Some general or other.’”” When 
the attendants carried it up to him, 
he asked it, through the medium of an 
interpreter, ‘“‘ Whence do you come?” 
The parrot answered, “ From Marig- 
nan.” The prince asked, “ To whom 
do you belong?” It answered, ‘‘ To 
a Portuguese.” He asked again, 
‘‘ What do you do there?” It an- 
swered, “I look after the chickens.” 
The prince laughing, exclaimed, “ You 
look after the chickens!” The parrot 
in answer said, ‘“‘ Yes,I; and I know 
well enough how to do it,” clucking 
at the same time in imitation of the 
noise made by a hen to call together 
her young.” The author of the me- 
moirs in which the account is con- 
tained, says, that he had it direct from 
Prince Maurice, who observed, that, 
although the parrot spoke in a lan- 
guage he did not understand, yet he 
could not be deceived, for he had in 
the room both a Dutchman who spoke 
Brazilian, and a Brazilian who spoke 
Dutch, that he asked them separately 
and privately, and both agreed ex- 
actly in the account of the parrot’s 
discourse. 

The economy of the beaver is an- 
other striking proof of superior pow- 
ers. They have a knowledge that 
surprises all who are acquainted with 
them, and seem to want only speech 
to be the rivals of mankind. In fact, 
it requires only anintimate knowledge 
(on our parts) of any one tribe of 
God’s creatures, to ascertain that they 
possess endowments superior to what 
(from the cursory view we take of 
them) we are inclined to give them 
credit for. To entertain the view that 
Locke and Addison did of the conti- 
nuous chain of nature, and thereby 





shewing our connection with the crea- 
tion that is below us, instead of de- 
tracting from the consequence of man, 
in my opinion elevates it, by making 
him the finish to nature’s most beau- 
tiful climax. Should the foregoing be 
the means of directing the attention 
of abler men than myself to this sub- 
ject, it will have answered the ends 
for which it was intended, and will 
give much pleasure to your obedient 
servant, 

London. BARNABAS BRouGH. 
gr 


ON PRACTICAL GODLINESS. 
THE following extract, taken from a 
book published towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, may be deemed 
worthy an extensive circulation. 


Aberdeen, May, 1823. x. 





I. Tue first false ground, whereby 
men elude all the necessity of serving 
God with their strength, or executive 
powers, in outward works and opera- 
tions, is their confidence of being sav- 
ed for a true belief, or a right know- 
ledge in religious matters, and ortho- 
dox opinions. They turn all religion 
into a matter of study and specula- 
tion, as if it required only a good 
head and a discerning judgment. 
They make it a matter of skill, but 
not of practice ; an exercise of wit and 
parts, but not a rule of action. For 
the faith which they expect should 
save them, with some men goes no 
farther than the mind, and consists 
barely in right notions and apprehen- 
sions. They take it to be nothing 
more, but an understanding what 
Christ is, a being able to reason upon 
it, and to argue for it, and in their 
own minds approving and consenting 
to it; and that not to all that Christ 
has revealed neither, for the precepts 
or commands it overlooks, and doth 
not meddle with; the threatenings, it 
either considers not at all, or, if it do, 
it makes them not to be due to that 
whereunto God has fixed them, viz. 
disobedience of practice, but only to 
ignorance and unbelief. 

But all that which their faith eyes, 
and which their minds solely or at 
least principally approve of, is, the 
historical passages of Christ’s life and 
death, the doctrinal points which he 
has told us concerning God or bim- 
self, and the comfortable promises of 
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the gospel. They believe what Christ 
is, what he has done and suffered for 
us, and what he has promised to us. 
They think right in all the religious 
controversies that are on foot in the 
world, joining themselves with the or- 
thodox men, and siding as they pre- 
sume with the true opinion; they pro- 
fess Christ’s religion, and are members 
of his church, and adhere to the right 
party of Christians, and to the purest 
congregation ; and that they conclude 
is enough to bring them to heaven. 
But if any think, as God be praised 
many do, that God requires more 
than the bare service of our minds 
and right apprehensions; yet even a 
great part of them fancy, that all which 
he requires besides, is only the obedi- 
ence of their tongues and discourses. 
If they believe with the mind, and 
confess with the mouth, although they 
are rebellious and reprobates in their 
practices, they are satisfied of their 
godly estate, and presume that God is 
sotoo. Their religion is made up of 
lip-service, for they think to content 
God with heavenly talk and pious 
conference, by ‘larding all their dis- 
courses with the name of God, and 
shreds of scripture; all their conver- 
sation is holy phrase and sanctified 
form of speaking; and this they hope 
will atone for all the lewdness and 
disobedience of their lives and ac- 
tions. 

And if they proceed yet further, to a 
faith that reacheth beyond the mind 
and tongue, and think it necessary 
that it sink down from the head into 
the heart; yet then they will allow 
God to expect no great matters. They 
hope he will be pleased, although it 
summons not up all our affections for 
his service, if it produce in us these 
two easy passions, which are raised 
without much ado, and may well be 
spared, (viz.) a strong confidence, and 
a warm zeal. If to make it saving, it 
must imply a joint concurrence of our 
affections, it shall be only of these 
two. It shall add hope to knowledge, 
and be a belief that God will save 
sinners with a special hope, and fan- 
cifal confidence that he will in parti- 
cular save them: it shall add zeal to 
orthodoxy, a warm heart to a sound 
head, and be no more but a main- 
taining of, and stickling for, right 
Opinions, and against erroneous and 
false ones, with heat and fierceness. 
Thus do men delude themselves into 

No, 58.— VOL, Vv. 





great confidence and vain expecta- 
tions from a faith that is without 
fruit, from an orthodox but empty 
knowledge, which is void of all obe- 
dient practice. 


en 
HISTORICAL COMPOSITION. 
(An Anecdote. ) 


Cuark-es II. said one day to Gregorio 
Leti, ‘‘ When shall we have the pro- 
mised history of your own times?”’— 
“ T know not, Sir,” said he, ‘* what to 
do about it. A man would find it a 
hard matier to tell the truth, without 
offending kings and great men, though 
he were as wise as Solomon.” —** Why, 
then, Signor Gregorio,” said Charles, 
‘* be as wise as Solomon, and write 
proverbs.” 


II 
POETRY. 





THE TRIUMPHS OF TIME AND 
DEATH. 





Au! gloomy Death, I see thy drear abode ; 
I view thy dismal mansions; nature starts, 
And the warm life-blood curdles at the sight 
Of worms and vile corruption ; midnight reigns 
Coeval with thyself; the pleasing light 
So dear te mortals never treads thy realms, 
Save when those realms are open’d to the day; 
Which seem to speak in language forcible 
To the fall’n sons of Adam, Here’s your home, 
Your resting-place ; and, ye gay sons of Time, 
Behold the end of life, the winding sheet, 
Your wooden house, and your six feet of earth, 
All that is wanted. Ye whose high desires 
Almost surpass great Cesar’s in ambition, 
Who strive and struggle to obtain a name 
That may be heard from India to the place 
Where suns are little known, that ye may live 
A little longer than your fellow men, 
Recorded in the historic page of fame; 
Behold your victories, ye blood-stain’d war- 
riors, 
And tremble for your fate. His mighty mind, 
Which soar’d hove what Persia’s king had 


lost, 
Who pour’d his legions, clad in bright array, 
O’er prostrate Asia, bearing in his front 
The sign of victory where’er he came, 
Great Alexander, Jove’s aspiring son, 
Born of Olympia, queen of Macedon; 
Who, when he’d conquer’d all the then known 
world, 
Sat down and wept, because there was no more, 
Gone to his “‘ narrow house,” to sleep and rot, 
To be companion to the clods of eart 
Which now surround him: haste, ye high born 
souls, 
Ye kings and chieftains, men of great renown, 
Come, cast a look into this conqueror’s tomb, 
And see the princely guests in golden house 
Careless of all the pageantry of state, 
3N 
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Revelling on limbs once almost thought im- 
mortal, 
Now doom’d to moulder into dissolution. 


Where are the poets, statesmen of the 
world, 
The far-fam’d orators? where the great Cicero, 
Whose powers of eloquence stole o’er the 
heart 
Of Rome’s high emperor, and won the day? 
Where is the sage, who manfully maintain’d 
And taught the doctrine of an after-state? 
Pare Plato’s works convinc’d the fallen chief 
That souls must live when “ stars and sans 
shall fade.” 
He’s gone to prove the truth of bis assertions. 
Light of the heathen world, rest thou in peace, 
And have a part in the first resurrection! 
The gentle Socrates is now no more, < 
Who censur’d anger, deem’d it best to wait 
In — hope, until a cooler hour. 
Where the great epic bard, who sung of Troy 
And stern Achilles with his myrmidons, 
Who slew brave Hector under Ilion’s wall, 
When Atheus’ maid prevail’d with Juno’s 
spouse? 
There view the wise Ulysses waging war, 
Devising plans to save their fallen force, 
And build the wooden horse, the last resource 
The baffled Grecians had to vent their rage, 
And punish Paris for his perfidy 
In stealing Helen from her Menelaus. 
He too is gone to Pluto’s dreary coast, 
(Of which he sung) perhaps a happy ghost. 


Pass’d off the stage of life are all the 
knights, 

Who grac’d the days of gallant chivalry 
With captive ladies pining in some tower 
Or guarded castle, kept by giant strong 
Or vile enchanter, men who spurn’d at toil, 
Thinking their labours more than recompens’d 
When vaulted dungeon yielded up its prey, 
And plac’d the fair one at her lover’s side. 
Things rise and fall by turns; they have their 


space 

Allow'd them in the world, they act their part 
og handsomely,and strike the minds of men, 
Who wonder at, and think that surely these 
Will stand the shock of ages. Time cries, No! 
And with a desolating blast sweeps wide, 
Levelling the mightiest nations; empires bow 
Reluctantly, and own bis powerful sway. 
‘What tries he not? the very heaven’s declare 
His high commission; nature too must fail 
And be redac’d to chaos; yon bright stars, 
Which shine and twinkle in the vaulted sky 
In company with Luna, have their days 
Appointed them in measures ; glorious Sol 

ust likewise do obeisance ; Time will ride 
From power to victory, till his last days 
Shall see him master of this lower world. ~ 
Hail — day, when time and death shall 


ght 
The battle of the world; each states his right : 
Time claims pre-eminence as the first born ; 
And to the title adds the sovereignty. 
Death, as the younger brother, Jacob-like, 
Usurps the birthright ; in a crafty hour 
Seizes the foe, and straggles hard to gain 
The mastery ; he throws his barbed dart 
At grey-beard Time, and, strange to tell, tho’ 


true, 
Both fall together,—Death’s the end of Time, 
And Time in dying makes an end of Death. 





THE WANDERER. 


*TWAS evening :—and the sun had set, 
But still his lingering, parting rays 
With amber tints illum’d the sky, 
And smil’d on all around them ; yet— 
His beams indulgent seem’d to gaze 
Awhile on nature ever rife, 
Wherewith to please th’ attentive eye, 
To charm the sense, to prompt the sigh ; 
For eager prompts that sigh which speaks 
A hope of brighter days—of life 
Beyond the grave—a hope that breaks 
All earthly toils, and quells the strife— 
The toils, the cares, the lusts that wage 
A warfare with man’s better part, 
Prompt base desires, enkindle rage, 
And all his erring thoughts engage, 
And win bis stony heart. 


"Twas evening ; and the sun had sought 
His western bed : as o’er the down 
Young Edwin, deeply fix’d in thought,— 
Save when some bird with clam’rous cry 
Arous’d him ;—and remembrance brought 
Before his view a parent’s frown— 
Oh! then a tear woald dim his eye— 
And yet that frown in love was giv'n, 
’*T was like the kindly rain from heav'n 
Which darkness ushers in: it spoke 
A parent’s tender care for one 
Who knew not, when with chast’ning stroke 
The rod of him, “ whose wrath when felt 
Is tenfold lighter than our guilt,” 
Was heavy on the youth; ’twas his 
Sabmissively that rod to kiss, ; 
And say “ Thy will be done.” — 
Young Edwin, fix’d in thought, pursa’d 
Unblest, bat not unwept, his way,— 
And robed in dreary solitade, 
Tho’ wrapt in musings of delight, 
He gave his fickle fancy play, 
And dreaut of joy, in feeling’s spite. 


He would to sea—the voice in vain 
Of reason spoke him : and he sought 
The shore, but tarn’d him round again 
To scour with anxious eye the plain— 
And o’er th’ extended landscape peer’d, 
And sought once more that favour’d spot 
Which boyhood’s social ties endear’d— 
Those ties were broke, those friends forgot! 
Those days were once, but now are not! 


The sun had shot a feeble ray, 
A last, last gleam adown the dell, 
And now, or said, orseem’d to say 
“« Farewell! a long farewell!” 
That elm, that tow’ring elm which flang 
Its shadow o’er his parent's cot; 
The lawn which oft his infant feet 
Had printed ; and the grove that hung 
Its verdure o’er the favour’d spot, 
All seem’d the wanderer thus to greet, 
All spake, or seem’d to speak that spell, 
Those words “ Farewell, a long farewell !” 


Farewell! alas, too true: the word 

Of Edwin's death has reach’d the cot 
Where sorrowing was never heard, 

And envyings and strife were not— 
Where often breath'd the voice of praise, 

For there contentment dwelt, and there, 

“¢ Fear not, the Lord bas heard thy pray’r,” 
Has sounded from the throne of grace. 


Chelsea. jJ—— R—-L. 
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THE FATHERLESS CHILD. 





By a Sunday School Female. 





How sad was the morning, replete with afllic- 


11on, 
When the eyes became dim which on me had 
oft smil’d, 
When the heart ceas’d to vibrate that glow’d 
with affection, 
And I was declar’d—a poor fatherless child. 


When the tears trickled down over each pal- 
lid featare, 
As he og of the world that with vice 
was defil’d, 
And felt he mast leave me a poor helpless 
creature, 
A prey to misfortune—a fatherless child. 


Then first I became with keen sorrow ac- 


uainted, 
When my mother in accents distracted and 
wild, 
With a look in which agony deeply was 
painted, 
Wept upon me, and call’d me—her fatherless 
child. 


Bat though early depriv’d of the friend I lov’d 
yw af 
My heavenly Father upon me has smil’d; 
He bas said in his word, if sought for sin- 
cerely, 
He'll be found even by—a poor fatherless 
child. 


In my Bible I read whene’er trouble oppresses, 

Its truths have my heart oft of sorrow be- 
il’d; 

While in accents of pity and love it addresses 

Even me,—a poor destitute fatherless child : 


“ Tho’ father and mother and friends may for- 
sake thee, 
Tho’ cast oat forlorn on the desolate wild, 
Oh! then, even then, will thy Saviour protect 


thee, 
He’ll never desert—the poor fatherless 


ild.” 


Then be my protector, my guide, and defender, 
May oy eavenly precepts, benignant and 
mild, 
Be my strength and my shield, to preserve me 
from danger, 
And save me, O save—a poor fatherless 
child ! 


And when this dark prison my spirit is leaving, 
This valley of tears, as it justly is styl’d; 
Acceptance through Jesus may I be receiving, 
No more to be call’d—a poor fatherless 

child. 
——— 


GALLANTRY VANQUISHED. 
By J. H. LEEDs. 





“ Were is the man,” my vengeance cries, 
“ That dares revile the sex we love? 
Where’er he be, whate’er,—he dies; 
I'll slay him, by the powers above. 





I'll drive him to the shades below, 
Where Pluto’s horrors grimly reign, 

To the fierce pains of endless woe, 
Bound with a massy iron chain.” 


Thus spake a valiant warrior bold, 
Advancing o’er a spacious plain ; 

His sable armour deck’d with gold, 
Bespoke the greatness of his reign. 


His mighty courser prancin high, 
With furious swiftness gues 'd round ; 
He seem’d to spurn both earth and sky, 
His noble spirit knew no bound. 


As thas the hero rode along, 
An ancient castle rose to view; 
Its walls as adamant were strong, 
Surrounded by the towering yew. 


As he approach’d, the sound of war 
Appear’d to issue from the place ; 
When he arriv’d, he found the fair, 
Who dwelt there, plung’d in sore disgrace. 


He heard the lady rail and roar, 
Abuse her lord with impious words ; 
Which harrow’d up his soul far more, 
Than threats, invasions, fire, or swords. 
“ T’ve err’d,” he cried; “ Ye pods, forgive, 
I thought the fair were angels, sure 
I’ve been deceiv’d, long as I live, 
I ne’er will trast what’s not secure, 


'«] find that dross is mix’d with gold, 


That though some women lovely are, 
Yet some, imperious, rash, and bold, 
Delight in nothing else but war.” 


The warrior cried, “ Ye gods! O give 
To me a modest loving wife, 

With whom I can in pleasure live 
The whole of this uncertain life.” 


I 


ODE TO THE SCREECH-OWL. 





By a Youne Lapy, late of Penzance, Cornwall. 





Wry comes at this ill-omen’d hour 
Minerva’s fav’rite to my bower, 
For solitade design’d? 
And opening wide her clam’rous throat, 
Thas with her harsh discordant note 
Disturb my thoughtful mind. 


Acquaint me, for I om to know 
Whether to chance or fate I owe 
This nightly serenade? 
Why, when the groves in shades are drest, 
And wearied mortals sink to rest, 
Dost thou my peace invade? 


Is it, that midnight glooms among, 

To cheer my studies with a song, 
Thon friendly dost incline ? 

If so, forbear thy minstrelsy, 

And know that song delights not me, 
From such a voice as thine. 


Or dost thou to my anxious mind 
Portend some ill that lurks behind 
Faturity’s dark shade? 
Alas! the dread of woes to come 
Finds in my fancy ample room, 
I fear,—without thy aid. 
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Evils no foresight can avert, 

With voice unfriendly why impart ? 
We wretches need it not ; 

Enough does varying life display 

Of ills sufficient for the day, 
Without the morrow’s thought. 


That scream again! hence, bird obscene! 
Of frightful shape and haggard mien, 
Abhorred imp of night ; 
Whose voice loud echoes thro’ the wind, 
And fills the apprehensive mind 
With terror and affright. 


Hence! with thy raving note and wild, 

Thou bird of wisdom falsely styl’d ; 
For thee no laurels bloom: 

On some remote and desert coast 

Scream if thou wilt, and idly boast 
Thy philosophic gloom. 


Think not that fair philosophy 

Has thy deep gloom, and hollow eye, 
Sad look, and brow severe: 

Wisdom, the friend of human kind, 

Is not to lonely shades confin’d, 
Dark cells, and cloisters drear. 


With such as thee she ne’er abides, 
Nor in the lonely desert hides 
The lamp that burns so bright ; 
Bat lifts on high her laurel’d head, 
And o’er the world delights to shed 
A portion of her light. 


To angry demons liker thou ; 
Misanthropy with sullen brow, 

That scorns and shuns mankind : 
Or hatred, whom the furies tear, 
While passion like a whirlwind there 

Roots up his peace of mind. 


Or like remorse with madd’ning breast, 
By all the fiends of hell possest, 

That shunning haman sight, 
To _e and caverns bends his way, 
As fearful that the blaze of day 

May bring his crimes to light. 


Go then! with these, or such as these, 
Go! and thy gloomy fancy please 
With every hateful sound ; 
Or silent in the desert hide,— 
For fear and misery betide 
The place where thou art found. 


ee 


SONNET.—THOUGHT. 


Tet me! ye lor’d philosophers, who boast 

Knowledge, e’en more extensive than the 

world; 

Who note the comet’s flaming tail unfurl’d, 
Gazing thro’ optic glass at heaven’s bright host, 
And from the effect trace out the secret cause? 

Or ye, whose grasping intellects would scan 

The various workings in the mind of man, 
And follow nature thro’ her darkest laws! 

O tell me! if yourselves could ever find, 
The wond’rous long-veil'd secret, where and how 
Is thought engender’d?—Does the burning brow, 
The pallid countenance, the sunken eye, 

The trance-like absence of the vot’ry’s mind, 
Denote the presence of this godlike faculty ? 


H. 
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GENEALOGY,—A SKETCH, 


‘That most exuberant species of insanity, 
genealogical pride.” 

GENEALOGY! What a subject! Well 
may any one exclaim, what a subject 
to have become a fashionable study ! 
But we must be content with such 
studies, in this age of folly and vanity, 
and I may add, ambition, when I, even 
I, aspire to the honour of appearing 
in print, and when paupers are poring 
over court calendars, to pick a bit out 
of one crest, and a scrap out of an- 
other, so as to compose a whole, and 
then to adopt it as the genuine arms 
of their noble ancestors. Such is the 
case in the present day; and had it 
not been for a natural aversion that I 
have to appearing amongst the busy 
crowd, and the votaries of fashion, I 
should have published my pedigree, 
and then all the others would unfor- 
tunately have to “ hide their dimi- 
nished heads ;” but as it is, I shall 
trudge on unmolested by the respect- 
ful compliments of any one, and enjoy 
my favourite amusement—the study 
of singularity. 

It is really astonishing how fond 
some people are of boasting of their 
ancestors, and of adopting new ones 
that never existed! I was running 
one day to the doctor’s, with a very 
important message, and was obliged 
to go near the house of a man affected 
with this mania, who seeing me pass, 
ran, and, catching me by the button, 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ What do you think of 
my cousin, sir,—Mr. P.; he wishes 
me to retire, and to go and reside 
near him on the estate lately belong- 
ing to and occupied by the Right Ho- 
nourable Mr.——?” I made him an 
indefinite reply ; but in a few days he 
did retire-—-a bankrupt. 

Others will invite you to pay them 
a visit for an hour or two; and should 
you unfortunately comply, they can 
talk about nothing but their families ; 
and after tiring you with their tale, 
will extort a promise that you conceal 
their communications from others, 
though nothing would afford them 
greater gratification than to learn that 
you had violated their injunction.— 
These men are not only puffed up 
with a kind of ambition, but it initi- 
ates them into the profession of lying, 
if I may call it a profession; and I 
think I may, when so many votaries 
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are prostrate at its shrine. If they 
assert any thing, they will stick to it 
even when the clearest evidence (facts) 
have proved the contrary. 

Burnett says, ‘‘ The ancients ranged 
Chaos into several regions, whence 
they imagined they saw order succes- 
sively rising one from another, as if it 
were a pedigree or genealogy.” This, 
I think, is the case with the moderns, 
for some of them give a list of lords, 
baronets, and ’squires, and all rela- 
tions,—enough to frighten a person of 
weak nerves ; and yet not one of these 
noble descendants can tell you, or at 
least substantiate, even the age in 
which their renowned ancestors lived, 
the places where they reside.J, or the 
virtues or vices by which they were 
distinguished. They merely know 
that they are thus honourably de- 
scended, but all besides appears to be 
a chaotic mystery. 

I am at a loss to know what benefit 
can arise to the professors of this 
species of insanity, except it be, the 
consciousness of having contributed 
to elevate the spirits of others, by 
causing an extra degree of jocularity 
and laughter. It cannot increase an- 
other’s respect for them, because any 
person possessing the least penetra- 
tion will discover the object, and im- 
mediately substitute his contempt.— 
Here we see the ambition of the poor 
man making him poorer, the conceit 
and vanity of the rich man increasing 
his pride, to support which, an extra 
sum must be expended, which will 
perhaps lead to ultimate ruin. 

W. H. ParkINson. 

June 10th, 1823. 
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PAPAL EXCOMMUNICATION. 
THe following is a correct copy of 
an excommunication found amongst 
the papers of Philip Dunn, a Roman 
Catholic bishop, who resided in the 
county of Wicklow :— 

“ By authority of God, the Father 
Almighty, and the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
of all the Holy Saints,— 

‘“* We excommunicate Francis Free- 
man, late of the city of Dublin, but 
now of Sackmill, in the county of 
Wicklow : that in spite of God and 
St. Peter, in spite of all the Holy 
Saints, and in spite of our Holy Father 
the Pope, God’s vicar here on earth, 
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and in spite of our Right Rev. Father 
in God, Philip Dunn, our diocesan, 
and the Worshipful Canons, &c. who 
serve God daily ; he hath apostatized 
to a most damnable religion, full of 
heresy and blasphemy. Excommuni- 
cated let him be, and delivered over 
to the devil as a perpetual malefactor 
and schismatie. Accursed let him be, 
and given over body and soul to the 
devil. 

“Cursed let him be in all cities, 
and in all towns, in fields, in ways, in 
yards, in houses, and all other places, 
whether lying or rising, walking or 
running, leaning or standing, waking 
or sleeping, eating or drinking, or in 
whatsoever thing he does besides. 
We separate him from the threshold 
and all good prayers of the church, 
from the participation of the Holy 
Jesus, froia all sacraments, chapels, 
and altars. From holy bread and 
holy water, from all the merits of 
God’s holy priests, and all holy men; 
and from all cloisters, from all par- 
dons, privileges, grants, and immuni- 
ties which all the holy fathers, the 
Popes, have granted to them; and we 
give him over to the power of the 
fiend, and let him quench his soul 
when dead in the flames of hell-fire, as 
the candle is now quenched, and put 
out; and let us pray to God that his 
eyes may be put out in this world, as 
this candle is, and let us pray to God, 
our Lady, St. Peter, and St. Paul, 
that all the senses of his body may 
fail, as now the light of this candle is 
gone out: except he comes, on sight 
hereof, and openly confesses his dam- 
nable heresy and blasphemy, and by 
repentance, as much as in him lies, 
make satisfaction to God, our Lady, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul, the worship- 
ful company of this church. And, as 
the staff of this holy cross now falls 
down, so may he, unless he recants 
and repents. 

* PuiLip Dunn, 
** BRYAN Moore, Register.” 
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Mr. EDITOR. 
S1r.—It is salutary to the mind, from 
time to time, to contemplate those 
awful visitations of Providence, which 
occasionally strike a whole commu- 
nity. We are thereby led to a more 
reverential recognition of divine power, 
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and of the feebleness of mortality. 
In these cases also, the virtues and 
the errors of Man are exhibited in a 
striking point of view. We are led 
to admire and emulate the one, and 
to avoid the other. Thus may the 
record of past events serve as an 
admonition, and as a lesson, whilst 
by the story of the misfortunes of our 
fellow men, the heart is softened so 
as to receive the most valuable im- 
pressions. 

The foregoing thoughts I premise, 
as, in my opinion, a fit introduction to 
the following narrative of the Plague 
in Marseilles, the principal facts of 
which are derived from a French pub- 
lication, the general composition of 
which is so dry and tedious, that it is 
but little read. W.S. 





In the month of May, A.D. 1720, it 
was understood that the coasts of 
Palestine and Syria were infected by 
the plague. As the papers of the 
ships, which at this time arrived from 
those quarters at the port of Mar- 
seilles, stated this fact, they were sub- 
jected to the most rigorous precau- 
tions. But on the 25th of May there 
arrived at the Isles of If, another ves- 
sel, the captain of which was named 
Chataud, coming from Sidon, Seyde, 
Tripoli, Syria, and Cyprus. This 
vessel had left those coasts at the 
end of January, two months before 
the contagion had manifested itself 
there. It had clean bills of health, 
which gave no indication of any ma- 
Jady in the ports where it had touched. 
This vessel brought the plague. 

The captain declared, that on his 
voyage six of his crew had died. But 
the physicians of Leghorn, where 
he had touched, had been so impru- 
dent as to certify, that these sailors 
had died of malignant fevers, caused, 
as they said, by the bad provisions 
with which the crew had been fed. 
It must have been evident, that the 
certificates of these physicians, hav- 
ing been obtained on the mere repre- 
sentation of the captain, were any 
thing but satisfactory. The strictest 
attention ought to have been paid to 
the case. It ought to have been con- 
sidered, that the fear of a long quaran- 
tine, and impatience to land, would 
naturally lead a captain of a ship to 
palliate the account of the health of 
his crew. It would have cost little 
to wait for the surest of certificates, 





that of time ; and the officers of health 
were the more culpable for neglecting 
this precaution, as their vigilance was 
solicited by new prognostics. 

But, for the misfortune of Marseilles, 
the surgeon of the infirmary, the man 
who guides the decisions of the offi- 
cers of health, and who ought always 
to be selected from the most skilful of 
his profession, was an obstinate block- 
head. His name was Guerard. 

On the 27th of May, three days after 
the arrival of the ship, a sailor died. 
The surgeon examined him, and said 
that he saw nothing in the symptoms 
of his disorder which indicated con- 
tagion. 

The officers of health ordered the 
ship to perform a quarantine of forty 
days. If this regulation had been 
faithfully enforced, it would have 
saved Marseilles. But they commit- 
ted two great faults. They suffered 
the cargo to be landed too soon at the 
infirmary; and they shortened the 
quarantine of the passengers. 

These officers of health were sixteen 
in number, and were chosen every 
year by the town at large, from the 
number of its most considerable mer- 
chants. Thus, to the most sacred of 
duties, was in their case united the 
strongest interest to be strict and vi- 
gilant. It was, however, the weak- 
ness and blind compliance of these 
men, which brought death into the 
bosom of their country. 

On the 11th of June, the soldier on 
guard on the vessel fell sick and died. 
The surgeon still affirmed that in this 
so sudden a death he saw no appear- 
ance of a contagious disorder; and on 
this assurance, the officers of health, 
three days afier, when the quarantine 
was only half performed, having fumi- 
gated the passengers for the last time, 
permitted them to enter the port. In 
all likelihood it was with them and 
their baggage that the pest was intro- 
duced, which in less than a year de- 
stroyed in Marseilles and its territory 
more than fifty thousand persons. 
This conjecture is supported by the 
fact, that passengers who come from 
the Levant almost always bring with 
them a small package of cotton cloth, 
and that the contagious disorder broke 
out at first amongst the lower classes 
of people, who used these dyed cottons, 
amongst the shopkeepers who sold 
them, and the tailors and sempstresses 
who wereemployed in making them up. 
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From the 24th to the 26th of June, 
ten days after entrance into the port 
bad been granted to the passengers of 
the ship, Chataud, one of the cabin 
boys, and three of the porters who 
were employed in the airing of her 
cargo, suddenly died. The stupid 
surgeon, on examining them, would 
not yet see any sign of contagion. 

On the 7th of the following month, 
two others of these labourers shared 
the same fate—and the surgeon still 
held the same language, though he 
found tumors under their groins, which 
is one of the most striking symptoms 
of the plague. At length, on the 8th, 
a new patient, having a similar tu- 
mor, terminated by his death the ob- 
stinacy of this stubborn practitioner. 
He acknowledged that the disease 
was contagious, and demanded a con- 
sultation. From that moment pre- 
cautions were redoubled—but it was 
too late. The plague was introduced 
into Marseilles. 

On the 9th of July two physicians 
made a declaration at the town-hall, 
that, having been summoned to ex- 
amine a young man of the lower class 
who had just fallen sick, they were 
apprehensive that his disease was a 
contagious pestilence. The next day 
the young man died. His sister was 
attacked, and survived him only one 
day. On the lith, in. the same part 
of the town, another man was attack- 
ed, and died in twenty-four hours. 
On the same day the corporate body 
gave an account of the frightful intel- 
ligence which they had received, to 
the grand prior of Malta, commander 
of the gallies, who was then at Mar- 
seilles. They had written on the 9th 
to the admiralty office, to Marshal 
Villars, governor of the province, and 
to M. Bret the intendant, to inform 
them of the danger which threatened 
the town. On the 11th they wrote a 
second letter to the intendant, an- 
nouncing to him that the mischief had 
positively commenced. 

From that moment all the vigilance 
of the government ought to have been 
directed towards Marseilles; and, 
perhaps, notwithstanding the embar- 
rassment in which the regent, the Duke 
of Orleans, was at that time involved 
by the failure of the celebrated fund- 
ing system of Law, he would have at- 
tended to his duty in this respect; but 
the contagion having made no pro- 
gress from the llth to the 2ist, the 





corporate body wrote to the admiralty 
that the disease appeared to have 
ceased, and the admiralty thought the 
danger was over. 

During this deceitful calm, the citi- 
zens of Marseilles, vexed at seeing 
their port closed, their commerce in- 
terrupted, and the alarm spread with- 
out and within, began to find fault 
with the timid precautions which, as 
they said, had been taken against an 
imaginary danger. They were par- 
ticularly severe against the physicians, 
reproaching them for their ignorance 
and their chimerical fears. Even when 
the malady reappeared, and it was 
understood that in the quarter of the 
town most numerously inhabited by 
the lower classes, fifteen people, at- 
tacked on the same day, had died the 
day after, they obstinately rejected 
the idea of the plague, saying that the 
plague would have indiscriminately 
smitten all classes—but that the ac- 
tual malady attacked only the poor. 

“ Let them wait a few days,” says 
the journal of an eye-witness of these 
transactions, from which many particu- 
lars of this narrative are extracted,— 
‘*let them waita few days, and they will 
see allclasses swept away withthe most 
furious rapidity and fatal ravages.” 

It was then that, divesting them- 
selves of a blind security, the muni- 
cipal officers should have prepared 
every thing, both for the reception of 
the sick into hospitals, and for the 
burial of the dead. Then they ought 
to have constructed that immense in- 
firmary which was afterwards built in 
the last extremity, in the Mall. Then 
they ought to have dug, outside the 
town, deep and broad burying places, 
and to have collected a sufficient num- 
ber of carts to despatch with celerity 
the dangerous task of sepulture. But 
by these preparations the alarm of the 
people would have beenredoubled ; and 
that spirit of caution, which in great 
perils, as well as in all affairs of mo- 
ment, often renders boding characters 
timid and irresolute, here embarrassed 
the resolution of the most intrepid and 
the best intentioned people. Intel- 
lectual courage is always more rare 
than the courage of the soul. 

It must have been soon perceived 
that the magnitude and the rapidity 
of the mischief would surpass all the 
efforts of the most active vigilance; 
and, fotwithstanding the security 
which had been affected, the terror 
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became so general and so profound, 
that the inhabitants began to make 
their escape, and to seek their safety 
in flight, before they were forbidden 
to withdraw themselves from death. 

At the end of the month of July, at 
the time when the sun at Marseilles is 
at the hottest, the mortality, diffused 
into all the quarters of the town, be- 
gan to render the labour of sepulture 
as painful as it was urgent. The two 
head sheriffs, Estelle and Moustier, 
devoted themselves to it. They went 
alternately to superintend the night- 
ly conveyance of the dead bodies; 
and their authority, supported by their 
example, induced the most courage- 
ous and the most robust of the lower 
classes to give their assistance in this 
employment. Their two worthy col- 
leagues, Audimar and Dieudé, shared 
in the weighty care of a town, in which 
more than one hundred thousand in- 
habitants, exposed to the fury of the 
pest, were soon to be shut up, and 
separated from the whole world. A 
local magistrate was at their head, 
and took unwearied pains in the dis- 
charge of his duty. 

On the 30th of this fatal month, an 
account was taken of the stock of pro- 
visions in the town. There was found 
neither corn, nor wood, nor butcher’s 
meat. The richest inhabitants had 
fled; and in the excessive dearness of 
all things, the most flourishing com- 
mercial town in the kingdom had only 
1100 livres (less than £55 sterling) in 
its treasury. The corporate body in- 
formed the regent of the situation to 
which they were reduced, and peti- 
tioned for aid. 

On the 31st they were going to com- 
mit the frightful imprudence of send- 
ing out of Marseilles all the beggars 
and strollers, who amounted to from 
two to three thousand, when fortu- 
nately there arrived a decree, passed 
by the parliament of Aix, forbidding 
any one, under pain of death, to come 
out of Marseilles and its territory ; 
and prohibiting the neighbouring 
towns and villages to receive those 
who had left it. 

This unfortunate town might, how- 
ever, have been treated with less ri- 
gour. In the country, and under 
tents, or in the neighbouring villages, 
which mignt have been cleared of 
their inhabitants, and guarded with 
the greatest care, it might have been 
possible to establish places of refuge 
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and quarantine for such of the Mar- 
seillois as, with the appearance of 
perfect health, might have wished to 
quit the place, and who, being of no 
utility to the public service, only aug- 
mented the necessities of the town. 
By these means a crowd of unfor- 
tunate people, who were not yet in- 
fected, might have found asylums 
where they might have breathed in 
safety, and a great number of victims 
might have been rescued from the 
contagion. But these cases would 
have demanded all the attention of 
the government; and the government 
was too much embarrassed with othef 
matters, to occupy itself sufficiently 
with the calamity of Marseilles. 

The same decree, under the same 
penalty, interdicted all communication 
with the interior of the territorial lines 
of the town; and then Marseilles 
would have been delivered up to fa- 
mine as well as pestilence, had not 
the proper authorities established be- 
yond the lines places of deposit, be- 
tween two barriers, whither might be 
brought all sorts of provisions, of 
which there was such pressing need. 
It was not, however, till eight days 
after the issuing of the decree which 
converted Marseilles into an inacces- 
sible prison, that the authorities came 
to confer with its magistrates con- 
cerning the places where the articles 
which were wanted should be depo- 
sited. 

The great fault which was commit- 
ted at this moment was the making a 
market of the place of deposit which 
was established on the limits of its 
territory. Marseilles ought to have 
been regarded as a vast infirmary. 
Purveyors and stewards should have 
been appointed for the supply of its 
wants. These should have _ been 
charged with the care of distributing 
abundance of provisions, as well as 
remedies. These they should have 
advanced on the credit of a loan rais- 
ed in the name of the town. They 
should have kept an account of the 
sums expended, which sums, at the 
termination of the malady, might have 
been repaid by the produce of a pub- 
lic impost. By these means might 
have been obviated both dearness and 
want, and the horrible distresses by 
which this town was tormented, not- 
withstanding the partial succour of 
money and credit which the magis- 
tracy endeavoured to procure for it. 
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The narratives of contemporaries 
concur in bestowing great praises on 
the villages near Marseilles, for their 
readiness in administering to its re- 
lief; and, nevertheless, they allagree, 
that it was almost constantly reduced 
to a state of the most painful distress. 
But it is an incontestable fact, that in 
its interior it was served with great 
courage and activity. The number of 
the sick, the dying, and the dead, in- 
creased every instant. Deliberations 
were held at the town-hall about esta- 
blishing a pest-house, opening large 
graves out of the town, and employing 
tumbrils in conveying away the dead 
and the dying. The beggars and 
strollers, whom they had in vain en- 
deavoured to drive away, were des- 
tined to this work. But it was neces- 
sary to procure from the neighbouring 
territory both the carts which were 
wanted, and horses to draw them. 
People were wanted as drivers.— 
Others were wanted to bring the dead 
and the sick out of the houses, to open 
the graves, to serve the hospital— 
and the most miserable wretches, 
seized with horror, refused to under- 
take these labours, whatever pay was 
offered them. The sheriffs, either by 
address and encouragement, or by 
force and rigour, surmounted all these 
obstacles. To be compelled to such 
labours is, no doubt, horrible—but it 
would have been still more horrible to 
abandon a whole population to the 
fury of the plague. This is one of 
those frightful extremities, in which 
necessity does violence to nature, and 
in which people are obliged, for the 
sake of humanity, to be cruel and 
unjust. 

In two days Moustier was enabled 
to put the pest-house into a condition 
to serve as a refuge for the-sick. He 
appointed overseers, stewards, and 
attendants on the patients. Two phy- 
sicians, the Sieurs Gayon, offered 
their services. They shut themselves 
up in the hospital, and both fell vic- 
tims to their zeal. 

This hospital did not suffice. A se- 
cond was established, and organized 
in the same manner. The town was 
divided into one hundred and fifty de- 
partments, to which were appointed 
as many commissaries. The chevalier 
Rose, a man of a strength of mind 
which we shall soon see put to the 
proof, undertook alone, in quality of 
commissary general of the quarter of 
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the new town, to preside over all the 
labourers, equally prodigal, on behalf 
of his fellow-citizens, of his life aad of 
his fortune. In the rest of the town, 
Estelle and Moustier, like him, con- 
stantly in the midst of the dying and 
the dead, and at the head of the work- 
men, seemed as it were to multiply 
themselves, in order to watch and pro- 
vide for every thing. 

The month of August was far ad- 
vanced. The heat of summer redou- 
bled the virulence of the contagion. 
In two days the hospitals were both 
filled. ‘‘In truth,” says the memorial 
which was drawn up at the town-hall, 
“‘ those who are conveyed thither do 
not stay there long. The disease is 
so violent, that the patients who enter 
the hospital in the evening are the 
next day carried to the grave, and 
give place to new comers, who soon 
follow them thither.” 

It was then, at the very time when 
the disease was carrying off every one 
that it attacked, that two physicians 
of Montpellier, Chicoyneau and Verni, 
came on the part of the regent to ex- 
amine into its nature! This transient 
visit would have appeared as insult- 
ing as it was useless, had not there 
still subsisted some dovbt on the sab- 
ject, even in Marseilles itself, not- 
withstanding the unanimous asser- 
tion of the faculty; and this obstinate 
doubt was founded on the fact, that 
the malady was confined to the lower 
classes of the people. 

The report of the two physicians 
was not equivocal. They decided 
that it was the plague—but, through 
fear of alarming too much the people 
whose services were wanted, they 
permitted a statement to be publish- 
ed, that they regarded the disease 
as a contagious fever. This disguise 
was unavailing. The mortality re- 
doubled. The contagion now spared 
no class of citizens. It struck without 
discrimination on all sides with ex- 
treme violence ; and the subtlety with 
which it penetrated every where, 
having convinced the most obstinate, 
every body took to flight. So nume- 
rous were the crowds of fugitives from 
death, that the gates could scarcely 
allow them a passage. Some retired 
to tents in a plain near the walls— 
others to the banks of the rivulets 
which watered the territory, (for no 
one passed the lines, }—whilst the sea- 
— refuge with their families 
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on board of vessels, whither they were 
pursued by the pest. 

In the number of the fugitives were 
almost all the officers of health, the 
commissaries of police, the overseers 
of the poor, artisans of all trades, 
even of those most requisite for the 
supply of the necessaries of life, the 
butchers and bakers. Even some 
physicians, and several surgeons, de- 
serted their posts. The Marquis de 
Pilles and thé sheriffs, seconded by 
the faithful Rose, alone remained, 
charged with the care of a despairing 
populace, ready for any desperate en- 
terprise, reduced as they were to ex- 
tremity by the double scourge of pes- 
tilence and famine. All the shops 
were shut, all the warehouses empty, 
all the streets and squares deserted, 
and the gallics were removed from 
the port, which no vessel approached, 
and which was rendered still more 
gloomy by the silent immobility of the 
ships which were detained in it: sach 
is a faint picture of the devastation of 
Marseilles. ‘‘ In less than a fort- 
night,” says the memorial, ‘it be- 
came the theatre of the most horrible 
ravages which the fury of contagion 
has ever made in any town in the 
world.” 

On the 15th of August, the sheriffs 
had again written to Marshal Villars, 
describing the extreme wretchedness 
of a populace of nearly one hundred 
thousand souls, without bread and 
without money ; a proof that succours 
had not yet arrived, though the plague 
had been announced more than a 
month ago, and though the govern- 
ment had been informed at the end of 
July, that the town was in want of 
every thing. It has been said, that a 
proposal was made to the regent to 
surround it with troops, to shut up all 
the inhabitants in it, and to set it on 
fire! Happily he did not listen to this 
abominable and impious suggestion, 
if such suggestion was made; and no 
trace of it.is to be found in the Me- 
moirs of St. Simon. St. Simon, how- 
ever, who writes at full length con- 
cerning the litigation of the dukes and 
peers with the princes, passes lightly 
over the disaster of Marscilles. 

But if this unhappy town was not 
condemned to perish, at least no steps 
were taken timely enough, and with 
sufficient energy, to save it. It ap- 
pears by the memorial, that towards 
the end of this month of August every 





thing was wanting in the town, and 
that famine destroyed those whom the 
pest might have spared—that they 
were obliged again to supplicate the 
regent to send subsistence for the peo- 
ple—that on the 5th of September the 
sheriffs were still anxiously waiting 
for an answer from the court to their 
letters—that, having written to Mar- 
shal Villars in the most pressing terms, 
to entreat him to support their peti- 
tion ; he replied to them, that he was 
so much affected by the news of the 
extremity to which Marseilles was re- 
duced, that ht was resolved to go to 
its assistance, if the regent would give 
him permission !—as if the aid of his. 
sword had been requested. In fine, it 
appears that on the 26th of October 
the plague seemed to have diminished 
only to increase the want of corn, and 
money to purchase it, and that it was 
necessary again to solicit the aid of 
the government. 

In such calamities, the public trea- 
sure ought to have been opened to 
supply the wants of a town, or of a 
province. But the public treasure 
was exhausted. The regent had 
drained, dissipated, ruined every 
thing! The criminality of the prodi- 
gality of princes is never so sensibly 
felt, as when it disables them from 
succouring their people in times of 
calamity. 

Bat a much more inexplicable neg- 
ligence of the government, which 
shews the stupefaction with which it 
had been struck by the failure of the 
system of Law, is evinced in their 
never having thought of giving orders 
to the commandant and to the intend- 
ant of the gallies to furnish Marseilles 
with the number of galley slaves want- 
ed for the conveying away of the sick, 
and the sepulture of the dead. They 
successively granted a pretty large 
number, but without being authorized 
to do so; so that the assistance, ob- 
tained with difficulty, was always too 
slow and too feeble for labours which 
the mortality rendered every day more 
pressing. 

Till the middle of August, all the 
people in the town who could be per- 
suaded te undertake so perilous an 
employment, had been engaged in it 
—but this class of persons was almest 
entirely exhausted. ‘‘ They do not 
last two days,” says the journal ef the 
town-hall; ‘‘ they are paid 15 livresa 
day—but these wages no longer induce 
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them to brave certain death. It is 
necessary to take them by main force ; 
and whether they are concealed, or are 
all dead, none can be any longer 
found. The dead bodies remain in 
the houses, or at the doors of the hos- 
pitals, and it is impossible to convey 
them to the burial-places.” 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 
aga 


Review—Hore Theologica, or a Se- 
ries of Essays on subjects interesting 
and important, embracing Physics, 
Morals, and Theology. By the Rev. 
David Lloyd, Vicar of Llanbister. 
8vo. pp. 470. London. Hatchard 
§ Son, Piccadilly. 1823. 


Tue essays which this volume con- 
tains, being thirty-seven in number, 
embrace a variety of topics, and al- 
though each is short, it comprises 
much solid argument, and communi- 
cates a considerable portion of valu- 
able information. The subjects se- 
fected for discussion are not less im- 
portant than they are numerous; and, 
in prosecuting his investigations, the 
author judiciously renounces both the 
dogma and the shibboleth of party 
creeds, bringing to his work a vigor- 
ous intellect, at once capable of pur- 
suing truth, and of perceiving and 
embracing it, without regulating his 
inquiries by the dictates of sectarian 
hypotheses. 

In arranging his materials, Mr. 
Lloyd adopts the following order, a 
view of which will give to the reader 
a general idea of the outline of his 
book :— 


“« The existence and unity of the Deity. The 
divine attributes. The wonders of creation. 
The beauties of nature. The extent, obliga- 
tions, and evidences of natural theology. The 
necessiiy of revelation. The authenticity of 
the scriptures. The evidences of Christianity. 
The rationality and excellence of the gospel. 
The immortality of the soul. The mystery of 
providence. The fall of our first parents and 
its effects, Experience, in the religious ac- 
ceptation of the word. The law, ceremonial 
and moral. The holy decalogue. The nature 
and effects of sin. The holy Trinity. The 
necessity of a Redeemer. The blessings of a 
Redeemer. The several offices of our Sa- 
viour. The office of the hely Spirit. Predes- 
tination. Redemption. Regeneration. Re- 
pentance. Conversion. Faith. Justification. 
Adoption. Grace. Works. Intercession of 
Christ. Christian perfection. Sanctification. 
Fina] perseverance. Salvation. The restita- 
tion of all things,” 
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Whether the arrangement which 
the author has here adopted be the 
best of which his various subjects were 
susceptible, some of his readers will 
probably entertain doubts ; but they 
must not forget, that no mode could 
be found, which would have given 
universal satisfaction, and that their 
decisions on this point is not a crite- 
rion by which the merit of this publi- 
cation is to be estimated. 

In his first essay on the existence 
and unity of the Deity, the author’s 
observations are more comprehensive 
than profound. He states the ques- 
tion with clearness, and adverts to the 
modes of reasoning that have been 
adopted by several authors to prove 
the fact. To their arguments he adds 
the following :—‘‘ Whatever is in fi- 
nite existence, something was before it: 
and this argument will infallibly lead 
us to a first Cause, which only could 
be eternal.” From this momentous 
truth he turns to that of the Divine 
unity, supporting his conclusions by 
appeals to scripture, and clearly de 
monstrating that the essence of a 
necessarily existent Being can only 
exist in such unity as precludes the 
possibility of rival or co-partner. A 
plurality of independent necessarily 
existent beings is not less absurd than 
a plurality of infinite spaces, or of 
infinite durations ; and the supposition 
that a necessarily existent Being may 
be dependent, is little less than a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

On the attributes of God, Mr. Lloyd 
makes many appropriate observations. 
These attributes, in their distinct ema- 
nations, furnish unquestionable evi- 
dence of their existence; but when 
we attempt to trace them through the 
whole amplitude of their extent, and 
follow their operations in remote ef- 
fects and consequences, we learn from 
the inquiry, that it is not in the power 
of mortals to “ find out the Almighty 
to perfection.” In these two essays 
we have some original thoughts, com- 
bined with others that have long been 
before the world; and in their united 
energy they present a collection of ar- 
guments that can hardly fail to impress 
conviction on every impartial mind. 

On the long: controverted subject of 
predestination, the author, in his twen- 
ty-second essay, expresses his senti- 
iaents in the following language :— 

« It follows, therefore, that since predesti- 
nation to eternal life is not absolute, upon any 
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principle of an irrespective decree; it is—it 
mast be, conditional: in plain words, it must 
be built on God’s prescience, and stand connect- 
ed with our obedience to the faith of Christ, 
and stedfast adherence to the ordinances and 
injunctions of his gospel. And, when viewed 
in this light, it appears at once worthy the So- 
vereign of the universe; as being in harmony 
with fis word and promises, consonant with the 
analogy of faith and the attested doctrine of our 
churek and in accordance with all the attri- 
butes of God, and the sublimest reason of 


man. 

** And that God’s predestination is founded 
on this principle is clear, from the considera- 
tion of the fullest and most expressive text of 
Holy Scripture throughout the Bible, in which 
text the doctrine is stated,—through its whole 
process, from the commencement of time to 
the immeasurable circle of eternity :—‘ Whom 
he foreknew, THEM he also predestinated to be 
conformed to the image of his Son,’ &c. (Rom. 
Viii. 28.) Now, it is as plain here as words 
can express it, that man's predestination to 
eternal life is not founded in an act of arbitrary 
volition and partial grace, which, (with all due 
respect to some good men who have thought 
otherwise) when appropriated to the fixed eter- 
nal destinies of men, can, by no stretch of 
Christian charity, be styled grace at all. But 
St. Paul’s view of God’s predestination of his 
chosen and faithful servants to eternal life is 
here represented, speaking after the manner of 
men, as being founded on the foreknowledge of 
God, who decreed from the foundation of the 
world to save such among mankind, in the dark 
ages of ceremonial religious economy, as 
should ‘ fear him and work righteousness,’ 
(not exclusive of the merits of a Redeemer; ) 
and under Messiah’s dispensation, such, and 
only such, as should beleve in, and obey the 

ospel. (Mark xvi. 16. Heb. v. 9.) Hence 

ey are here said to be ‘ predestinated to a 

ity to the image of his Son,’—referring, 
perhaps, in a sapereminent degree, to the 
sanctified and godlike pre-eminence of a life 
of piety, benevolence, and parity. ne 

«« But theologians of the strictly necessitarian 
school strenuously maintain that the doctrine 
of conti and free agency is, in every reli- 
gious and philosophical sense, incompatible 
with the idea of a Divive prescience. They 
argue, that because God had decreed events, he 
therefore foreknew them : and that the very no- 
tion of contingency unhinges the whole scheme, 
and involves futare events in darkness and un- 
certainty. ‘ If we allow the attribute of pre- 
science,’ say they, ‘ the idea of a decree must 
certainly be believed also ;—for how can an ac- 
tion that is really to come to pass be foreseen, 
if it be not determined? God knew every 
thing from the beginning; but this he could 
not ee known, if he had not so determined 
it.’ But is this not arguing after the manner 
of men, and making human knowledge the 
measare of Divine prescience, by reducing In- 
finite Wisdom to the level of finite capacity ! 
If God sees all events as PRESENT through all 
eternity,—which he must, or he could not be 
infinitely omniscient, he could not be God ; 
—does it not follow that he has a perfect 
knowledge of all states, situations, and circum- 
stances ; call them contingencies, or what you 
please, it alters not the case. He is ‘ God 
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only wise :’ and to suppose that the continual 
variation of haman events can baffle the skill 
or elude the ken of infinite prescience, is one 
of the most weak and childish arguments that 
ever was conched under the mask of religion 
and philosophy. Besides, do the abettors of 
this postulate reflect,—or are they ashamed to 
assert and stand by the consequence,—that if 
God’s prescience, in order to be valid, obliges 
him to fix all events in one continuous ‘ ada- 
mantine chain,’ that by so doing they affix on 
their adorable Creator, by necessary conse- 
uence, the indelible stigma of being the Au- 
Ser of sin, and the Arbiter of all the unavoid- 
able miseries inflicted in the realms of woe! 
Calvin clearly saw the undeniable result; and 
therefore he candidly and consistently acknow- 
ledged it in his Institutes to he an ‘ horrible de- 
cree.’ But in more modern days, men think to 
compromise between major and minor proposi- 
tions and their consequent. But this cannot be 
tenable either in logic or divinity: for, admit- 
ting, for instance, the incontrovertible major 
eapontion. God is good, it will follow,—a good 
ing cannot decree misery: therefore, God hath 
not decreed it. Again ; either God’s predestina- 
tion is absolute and unconditional, or it is not : 
if we espouse the major, we involve and avow 
the horrible decree; if the minor, we open a 
‘ door of hope’ to ALL, ‘ and justify the ways 


of God to men.’ ’’"—pp. 261 to 265. 


In his twenty-third essay, which 
treats of Redemption, the author’s 
views of its extent and efficacy coin- 


cide with the sentiments contained in 
the preceding extract. He conceives, 
that if the redemption of Christ be ab- 
solutely and particularly exclasive, 
those who are not included in the fa- 
voured number cannot avoid conclud- 
ing, that they are doomed to perish 
for crimes they could not avoid, and 
which they had no means of cancel- 
ling but through that ransom, from the 
benefits of which they are excluded. 
But Mr. Lloyd shall again speak ‘for 
himself on this important subject :— 


“That Christ died for all, in such a sense 
as might have proved efficacious for the salva- 
tion of all, no one can be supposed capable of 
doubting who reads his Bible, witheut any 
bias to a peculiar system of partial and favou- 
rite dogmas. On this infallible authority our 
church hath fally and unequivocally decided, 
in her thirty-first Article of Christian Religion, 
Of the one oblation of Christ finished on the cross, 
that ‘ The offering of Christ once made is that 
perfect redemption, propitiation, and satisfac- 
tion, for all the sias of the whole world, both 
original and actual; and there is none other 
satisfaction for sin, but that alone.’ If this, 
indeed, were not the case, why did the Saviour 
of the world so pathetically and so tenderly 
remonstrate with sinners, on their impenitence 
and unbelief? It was not to insult their un- 
avoidable woes. Why did he so pérempto- 
rily pronounce his most solemn and decided 
woes against the ancient cities of Chorazin and 
Bethsaida? It was,‘ because they repented 
not.” They, therefore, had a call and oppor: 
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tanity of salvation; and they rejected it.— 
Wherefore did he decide, that it should be 
‘ more tolerable with Tyre and Sidon in the day 
of judgment than with them?’ . It was because 
they were more incorrigible, and sinned against 
greater light, and far more favourable means 
of grace and salvation, than the inhabitants of 
those cities. If Christ did not actually pur- 
pose to pay the price of redemption for the 
unbelieving sinners of Jerusalem,—wherefore 
do we hear him so pathetically exclaim, ‘ O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together,—and ye would 
not!’ These matters prove, to a rational de- 
monstration, that there is a sense, and that an 
important one, in which Christ died for all ; 

, consequently, the redemption held forth 
in the gospel, may, with the traest propriety, 
be styled a general redemption, with all the 
emphasis and proof which facts furnish, and a 
volume fraught with arguments could in the 
aggregate produce. 

* Secondly, there is also a sense in which 
the redemption wrought out by Christ is par- 
ticular ; and that is in its efficacious applica- 
tion and final result. For as none are benefited 
by the redemption of Christ, who do not traly 
believe in and obey him, according to the 
terms and tenor of his gospel ; therefore, of 
such as continue ina state of impenitence to 
their lives’ end, it hath cmpiutioaliiy been said, 
(by Archbishop Tillotson,) ‘ Salvation itself 
cannot save them.’ Sach having forfeited and 
sold their ‘ birthright,’ have neither lot nor 
putes in this ‘ great salvation,’ which they 

ave neglected: and it necessarily follows, 
that redemption, as it respects such, is a co- 
venant without a seal. It cannot indeed be 
denied, if Christ, by the sacrifice of himself 
once made for the sin of the world, did then 
pay an absolute, unconditional, or unrestricted 
price of redemption for all mankind, it mast 
necessarily follow that all will be saved. Bat 
this is not the sense in which the gospel sets 
forth the benefits of Christ: nor would this 
answer the great and gracious purposes of his 
covenanted redemption, which was to ‘ save 
his people from their sins; to ‘ redeem them 
from all iniquity.’ Indeed, I know of no or- 
thodox divines who hold the tenet of universal 
redemption, without admitting these particular 
restrictions. With these limitations in her 
eye, our church, in the plenitade of her wis- 
dom, has studiously avoided all extremes, and 
— the middle course of .moderation. 

ence, when her communicants surround 
God’s altar to commemorate Christ’s ‘ death 
upon the cross for oar redemption ;’ she re- 
minds them that HE ‘ made there, by his one 
oblation of himself once offered, a full, per- 
fect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satis- 
faction, for the sins of the whole world.’ It 
is ‘ sufficient’ for all: but efficacious to none, 
save to such as embrace the terms of the gos- 
pel covenant ; who believe its promises; obey 
its precepts; and view themselves, not as 
their own, but ‘ bought with a price ;’ and de- 
sire to ‘ glorify God in their bodies and spirits 
which are his.’ These are said to be redeem- 
ed from earth,—from among men,—to be cho- 
sen in Christ,—to be redeemed by his blood 
out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, 
and nation. Aod the obvious reason of this 
peculiarity of expression is, that although the 





redemption of Christ is a general benefit touch- 
ing the carse of Adam’s transgression, and a 
rocuring the universal blessings and privi 
eges of the gospel : yet, it is effectaal only to 
such as ‘ believe’ and: obey him.’ (Acts xvi. 
31. Heb. v. 9.) And such are by St. Paal 
and St. John peculiarly sapecentted as being 
‘ sanctified and justified in the name of the 
Lord, and by the Spirit ¢f oar God; as having 
‘ washed their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb;’ and therefore are 
finally admitted to pay homage, with everlast- 
ing acceptance, before the throne of God. Here 
then we view the finished purposes of Divine 
love, in the mysterious sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
for the sin of the world, in its final tendency 
and application, as a particular redemption : 
since none but such as through Divine ~— 
obey the calls and sanctions of the gospel can 
ever be made partakers of its saving benefits.” 
—pp- 270 to 273. 


It is not our intention to follow this 
author through his numerous essays. 
To apply to each a distinct character- 
istic, would be to exceed the limits 
allotted for works of this description. 
The extracts which have been given, 
will enable the reader to estimate the 
writer’s sentiments, and to form some 
judgment of his talents, and we must 
refer him to the volume itself for more 
ample and minute details. The es- 
says before us ‘“‘ contain a clear and 
connected, though brief, illustration of 
the elementary principles of Christi- 
anity ;” and although they are not pro- 
found, the author prosecutes his jour- 
ney through a path in which the com- 
mon mass of sermonizers but rarely 
tread. 

tiene: Jiteeeeele 


Review—Thoughts on the Aaglican 
and Anglo-American Churches. By 
John Bristed, Councellor at Law. 
8vo. pp. 510. London. Holdsworth, 
St. Paul’s Church-Yard. 1823. 





Tuis work was originally printed in 
New York, in which city its author 
resides, and follows the profession 
which he announces in his title-page. 
It appears from his introductory chap- 
ter, that although his abode is trans- 
atlantic, he is a native of England, 
that his father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather were beneficed clergymen 
of the established church, that his 
elder brother now fills a similar station, 
and that he was originally designed 
for the same reverend employment, 
for which he still professes the most 
profound veneration. At an early age 
he was sent to Winchester College, 
where he continued about three years, 
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daring which time he ascended from 
the lowest class, to nearly the head of 
the senior part of the fifth form. 
Being expelled with many others, in 
consequence of some disturbance that 
occurred, he returned to his father’s 
house, and was again instructed in the 
duties which he owed to his God, and 
in the doctrines of Christianity, which 
had much declined in his estimation 
during his college life. At the age 
of seventeen, his predilection for en- 
tering into holy orders was much sha- 
ken by some considerations of a secu- 
lar nature, urged by the Provost of 
Queen’s College Oxford. This being 
made known to his father, he no longer 
importuned him to adopt the clerical 
profession, justly deeming the worldly 
motives by which he had been actuated, 
a sufficient proof of his unfitness for 
the sacred office. In his eighteenth 
year, our author turned his attention 
to medicine, first studying the healing 
art in this country, and afterward in 
Edinburgh. In this latter place he 
became an infidel, from which he was 
reclaimed by reading Halyburton’s 
“* Inquiry into the Necessity of Reve- 
lation.” On returning to London, his 
feelings revolted at the practical part 
of that profession which he had followed 
with much ardour; and on renouncing 
this, as he had previously renounced 
the. priesthood, he enrolled himself a 
member of the honourable society of 
the Inner Temple, placing himself 
under the tuition of Mr. Chitty, where, 
during two years, he “cultivated the 
melancholy science of special plead- 
ing.” Not being, however, satisfied 
with the institutions of his native 
country, he repaired to the United 
States of America, which he reached 
in the spring of 1806, and began his 
career in that line of profession which 
he still continues to follow.—Having 
given the preceding sketch of the 
author’s life, from which we learn his 
qualifications for intruding into the 
sanctuary, we now proceed to notice 
his work. 

It appears that in the year 1821, the 
Rev. 8S. C. Wilks published a work 
entitled ‘‘Correlative Claims and 
Duties; or an essay on the necessity 
of a church establishment in a Chris- 
tian country, for the preservation of 
Christianity among the people of all 
ranks and denominations.” In this 
work, our author observes, that the 
main position taken and enforced by 
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Mr. Wilks is,—“that where there is 
no church establishment, a nation 
necessarily tends to irreligion and 
heathenism.” The truth of this posi- 
tion Mr. Bristed more than doubts, 
and the great object of his work is to 
demonstrate its fallacy. 


“An inquiry,” he observes, “into the 
soundness of this position may be deemed of 
some moment in pene United States, where 
no church estublishment can be instituted, 
without violating an express provision in the 
federal or national compact, which binds toge- 
ther the whole Union. For if this doctrine be 
sound, America has reason to apprehend the 
most portentous evils, in consequence of not 
having linked the civil government and some 
one dominant Christian sect in the bonds of 
inseparable alliance. If this position be cor- 
rect, how did Christianity gain ground, and 
maintain itself, during the first three centuries 
of its rise and progress ;—not only without, 
but in direct opposition to the power and force 
of the state? In the fourth century, Constan- 
tine, a mere politician, was some time balanc- 
ing in his own mind, whether he should esta- 
blish Paganism or Christianity, as the state 
religion ; and finally determined in favour of 
Christiaaity, because he thought it, on the 
whole, at that time, to be the stronger of the 
two rival candidates fur imperial favour.”— 
p- 45. 


Mr. Bristed having thus taken his 
ground, and displayed his colours, 
hastens to erect his batteries, and to 
commenee operations. The method, 
however, which he adopts is some- 
whatsingular, for instead of advancing 
positions, and guarding them from 
assailants, or of laying down premises, 
and drawing conclusions from them, 
he describes his route in the following 
passage : 

“A brief outline of the leading historical 
facts of national churches, particularly the 
Greek, the Latin, the English, the Irish, and 
the Scottish, under every various form and 
mode of civil government, would, probably, 
supersede the necessity of any abstract discus- 
sion upon this point.” —p. 45. 

In traversing this tract, Mr. Bristed 
gives an epitomized history of church 
establishments, from their commence- 
ment to the present day, notices their 
alliance with the state, their influence 
on religion, the spirit by which they 
have been actuated, the persecutions 
of which they have been guilty, and 
the mischiefs they have done. He 
appears to be intimately acquainted 
with his subject, and well knows where 
to touch the springs of action; and it 
must be confessed, even when due al- 
lowance is made for local feeling, and 
the exaggerations of prejudice, that 
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the picture which he draws, cannot 
be contemplated. without indignation. 
We are not, however, disposed to 
admit, that the numerous and compli- 
cated evils which Mr. Bristed describes, 
as degrading religious establishments, 
through nearly every stage of their 
history, necessarily result from these 
institutions, considered simply in 
themselves, but from the unnatural 
alliances which they have formed. 
The evils are, at the utmost, only ad- 
ventitious, and flow from an abuse of 
power which was designed for better 
purposes. No human _ institutions 
can be placed beyond the reach of 
injury; that which approximates 
most nearly to perfection is most 
susceptible of a tarnish; and on that 
which displays the most unsullied 
whiteness, stains will always appear 
distinctly visible. But could we per- 
suade ourselves, that the enormities 
which this author points out were 
really attributable to establishments 
themselves, instead of admitting the 
position of Mr. Wilks, that where 
there is no church establishment, a 
nation tends to irreligion and atheism, 
we should consider them as a branch 
of that primitive curse which was de- 
nounced on the earth for the sin of 
man. 

Justice, however, compels us to re- 
mark, that it is against the alliances 
which church establishments form 
with the state, that Mr. Bristed di- 
rects his artillery; and it must be 
confessed, that against this vulnerable 
association, his cannonade does most 
terrible execution. In proof of this, 
we quote the following passages as a 
specimen: 

“ My kingdom is not of this world, empha- 
tically declares the Lord Jesus Christ. But 
bishop Warburton, with all his immense ta- 
lents and exhaustless ingenuity, urges the po- 
sition, that the Church and the State, in Eng- 
land, are, in themselves, two free and inde- 
pendent sovereigns, and as such form a mutual, 
equal alliance and league between each other; 
in the same manner as is, or might be, done 
between any two other earihly potentates. 

“« But, without encountering any detail, we 
may simply ask, who is the head of this inde- 
pendent, sovereign church? The Lord Jesus 
Christ himself. And does He enter into an 
equal, matual alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with impious, irreligious, profligate, formal 
sovereigns? for example, with the brutal, 
bloody Henry? the politic, arbitrary Eliza- 
beth? or the perfidious persecating dynasty 
of the Stuarts? Utrum horum mavis, accipe. 
Which will yebelieve? The Saviour himself, 
who says his kingdom is not of this world, or 
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the right reverend William Warburton, who 
seeks to stamp the secular stain upon its beauty 
of holiness ?”—p. 17. 

“« In these United States, where no national 
church establishment exists, we certainly have 
no such widely spread infidelity and profligacy 
as, issuing from Hone, Cobbett, Carlile, and 
their disciples and followers, continually 
threaten to lay in blood and ruins all that is 
venerable and valuable in the British empire ; 
and must, eventually, so destroy it, unless 
checked by a counter current of pure evange- 
lical piety. For mere legislative enactments, 
however seconded by fine, or imprisonment, 
or the gallows, or a formal secalar state clergy, 
slumbering, in a monkish apathy and gowned 
ease, over the moral desolation of their coun- 
try ; can never do anght to reform a corrupted 
and rebellious people. 

“ Let the thousand places of worship 
in the Anglican Church establishment, be filled 
with evangelical incambents; let the stalls, 
and dignities, and palaces be filled with evan- 
gelical deans, and bishops, and archbishops ; 
all faithfully discharging their sacred duties, 
as ministers of the everlasting Gospel; and 
England will soon be freed from ali alarm 
respecting the infidelity and profligacy, which 
now menace the speedy perdition of all her 
civil institutions, and social order. 

«* Let it be remembered, likewise, that all 
this wickedness belongs emphatically to the 
establishment. It constitutes an integral part 
of the state church, which claims the whole na- 
tion as her own, excepting only those indivi- 
duals, who, under the shelter of the toleration 
act, enrol themselves as members of some dis- 
senting communion. Bat no evangelical dis- 
senters will receive into their body any infidel, 
or immoral person ; and if any member of their 
charches become immoral or infidel, he is 
forthwith expelled from their commanity, and 
returns into the mass of the nation, to farnish 
his quota towards forming the general character 
of the English protestant episcopal church, by 
law established, 

“ Accordingly, the parliamentary divorce bills 
are not obtained by the evangelical dissenters of 
England, whether presbyterian, or congrega- 
tional, or methodist, or baptist; but they are 
procured, in countless numbers, by the noble 
and the gentle, the titled and the untitled pa- 
trons, protectors, and supporters of the Angli- 
can Charch establishment. And so of other 
flagitious crimes, as theft, robbery, rebellion, 
forgery, murder, conspiracy, assassination ; 
these do not find their perpetrators and abettors 
among the dissenting evangelicals ; but among 
the stanch members of the church of England ; 
who, while they are convulsing society to its 
centre, by their crimes and villanies, rail 
against separatists, and sectaries, and schis- 
matics, with all the rancour of a formal 
bishop. . 

No; a nation is not evangelized by a secular 
state church, but by real vital Christianity ; 
not Christianity corrupted and darkened by 
popish superstition, or diluted and debased by 
cold-blooded, heartless philosophism, or in- 
terwoven with national establishments for po- 
litical purposes; but Christianity as taught 
in the New Testament, and practised by the 
faithful followers of their Lord and Master.— 
pp- 274, 275. 
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«« The voice of universal history, 
human experience, proclaims, in 
and most intelligible language, that it is very 
possible to have a national charch establish- 
ment, without religion ; as it is quite certain a 
people may have religion, without a national 
church establishment. And the irresistible 
inference is, that if evangelism be flourishing 
in England, it flourishes there not in conse- 

uence, but ia spite of her established church. 

n like manner as if the British empire be flou- 
rishing in its agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, and general concerns, it flourishes in 

ite, and not in consequence, of her enormous 
public debt, and her most oppressive burden 
of aniversal taxation.” —p. 278. 





and of all 
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It is somewhat astonishing, that 
while so many dignitaries, clergy, 
and laymen, who profess to rally round 
the standard of the established church, 
appear to lament the secession which 
they witness, few among them seem 
ever to have adverted to the following 
obvious fact, of which both America 
and England furnish the most indubi- 
table evidence :— 


“ Prior to the Revolution, the protestant 
episcopal church was established in Virginia 
under the most favourable external circum- 
stances. An ample provision was made for 
the maintenance of the clergy, who were gene- 
rally regularly bred clerks, sent over from 
the state church in England ; and Virginia was 
deemed to be an integral part of the diocese 
of the bishop of London. These established 
clergy, however, by persevering in a resolute 
system of formalism, accompanied with a cor- 
responding secular life, soon demolished epis- 
copacy in that important section of the Union. 

“ Of late years, after along night of entire 

rostration, the protestant episcopal church 

as risen from its ashes, in that state, under 
the auspices of .its evangelical bishop and an 
evangelical clergy, treading in the footsteps of 
their venerable diocesan. And, at this mo- 
ment, there is no other portion of the United 
States, where the American-Anglo-Church 
flourishes so much, and increases so rapidly. 

“ And, to say truth, in all the other dioceses, 
wherever the clergy preach the evangelical 
doctrines of their own articles and homilies, 
their charches are filled, and numbers continu- 
ally added to their communion. While the 
formalists, like their brethren in England, 
either empty the churches which they find full, 
or never fill those which they find empty; and 
then shake their sagacious heads in atter sur- 
prise at the rapid growth of other denomina- 
tions, whose ministers propound the doc- 
trines of the Cross, faithfully, fervently, zea- 
lously.”—pp.315, 316. 


Although Mr. Bristed professes 
himself to be a strenuous advocate for 
what has been strangely denominated 
“the doctrines of grace,” he displays 
a liberality of sentiment not always to 
be found within those confines. This 
catholic spirit may be gathered from 
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the following paragraph; and the 
truth of his assertions no candid mind 
will attempt to controvert :— 


“« The fatal mistake of every religious body 
has been, to assume to itself, to its own little 
peculiar sect, the exclusive title of ‘ the church 
of Christ.’ Papal Rome very charitably de- 
votes all denominations out of her own pale, to 
eternal death; and very wisely urges this 
traly catholic spirit, as, in itself, a proof of her 
being the only trae church. The high formal- 
ists of the Anglican and American-Anglo- 
Churches, with great complacency, consign all 
non-episcopalians to uncovenanted perdition. 
So, the bigots and pharisees of all persua- 
sions, baptists, methodists, presbyterians, in- 
dependents, covenanters, and so forth, hedge 
the Christian church witbin their own minute 
respective circles.’—p. 447. 


In apportioning out the active 
exertions which are conspicuous in 
Great Britain, for instructing the 
ignorant, and reclaiming the vicious, 
as well as for diffusing through 
heathen countries the iight and bless- 
ings of Christianity, Mr. Bristed as- 
signs to the church of England, not- 
withstanding her wealth, power, and 
resources, but a diminutive share. 
The good that is done, he attributes to 
those sects that are merely tolerated 
by law, and rather obstructed than 
assisted by that ecclesiastical power, 
which should take the lead, and 
stimulate by its example. America, 
he contends, where no establishment 
exists, exhibits no deficiency in 
religion more than England, which 
may not be fairly traced to an 
adequate cause; nor has its presses, 
from the moment of its independence 
to the present hour, been disgraced 
with such productions as Hone and 
Carlile have imposed upon the popu- 
lation of their country. 

Throughout the whole of this work 
there is an active exercise of mental 
vigour, occasionally blended with’a 
degree of playful humour, but it never 
betrays its author into unbecoming 
levity, or causes him to lose fora 
moment the subject which he pursues, 
to strew his path with flowers. His 
remarks on the opinions of others, 
which he sometimes controverts, call 
forth satire, but they never degenerate 
into moroseness; and notwithstanding 
they occasionally appear pointed and 
personal, they are rarely acrimonious, 
and in no instance do they degenerate 
into seurrility. His work may there- 
fore.be characterized as argumenta- 
tive, amusing, and instructive. 
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Review.—The Martyrs, a Poem. 
By the Rev. Joseph Jones, M. A. 
12mo. pp. 160. London. Long- 
man & Co; Whitaker; Baynes § 
Son. 1822. 


Tue scene of this poem is Jaid in Car- 
thage, at a time when the early Chris- 
tians were exposed to persecution, 
and it appears in all the character of 
a drama, without its exterior form. 

The speakers are fifteen in number, 
of whom seven are professed Chris- 
tians, some few secret converts, and 
the remainder furious and unfeeling 
Pagans. As the poem advances, the 
Christians exhort each other to con- 
stancy; the Pagans consult on putting 
them todeath; they are arrested; com- 
mitted to prison; tried; and condemn- 
ed to be devoured by wild beasts. The 
execution follows; but suchis the Chris- 
tian heroism they display, that the spec- 
tators retire pensive, and murmuring 
at the bloody spectacle they have been 
called to witness, and many avow the 
Christian name. Several other subor- 
dinate scenes are introduced, all con- 
tributing to the general character that 
has been given. 

Viewed, however, in its various com- 
binations, this poem exhibits no re- 
markable incidents, no unexpected 
events, and but few affecting inter- 
views to display the tender emotions, 
and awaken sympathetic feelings. 
This deficiency throws a degree of 
languor over the drama, so that the 
reader proceeds through its parts with- 
out experiencing that enlivening inte- 
rest which awakensfear, animates hope, 
and rewards expectation. 

To thisindeed there is one exception 
in the case of a Lady, named Vivia 
Perpetua, a Christian convert, but 
whose father Torquatus was still a 
Pagan. During her trial, the old man 
appears in court with her infant son in 
his arms, when the following scene 
takes place :— 

“ But next Perpetua stands, and all are still; 
Silence, amazement rule ; for they behold 
Rather some heavenly vision, mild and fair, 
Thaa one of woman born. 

« Avow thy faith, 
Hiiarian said. But ere she coald , 
Torquatus rose, and in her view he held 
Her infant son, and in impassioned style 
Displayed a father’s heart. Perpetua, think 
Of me, thy father, of thy helpless child ; 
And if thou wouldst not now continue here 
For thy own sake, continue here for our’s : 
View ag gray hairs: see how thy infant 

smiles. 
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« Perpetua, said Hilarian, hear the voice 
Of thy good father, and compliance grant 
To his just wish. Why leave him desolate? . 
Why leave thy child an orphan? O renounce 
This novel faith, and sacrifice to Jove, 
And for the weal of Cesar, and return 
To thy loved home, there to participate, 
There to augment, the happiness of life. 
Within thy breast nature works mightily ; 
To natare yield, so cogent and so mild; 
And live to soothe a father in his age; 
And watch thy tender offspring. I have done. 
Art thou a Christian still? Avow thy faith. 


-” > paused a moment, and with rapid 


ance 
She Glewed her father, viewed her smiling boy, 
Then looked to heaven. O what a moment this, 
When piety and nature seemed to hold 

A contest inher bosom! She appeared 

An angel in distress. But then composed, 
She firmly said, I am a Christian still, 

And shall remain the character I am: 

Fixed is my purpose : Jesus died for me; 

I die for him, and willingly, if he 

Demand the sacrifice.” —p. 82. 


The composition throughout, places 
true Christian fortitude in a light that 
is commanding and amiable, causing 
it to triumph over Pagan cruelty, 
without betraying a vengeful spirit, or 
affecting a stoic apathy. The persons 
introduced, sustain their respective 
characters, and those that are Chris- 
tians, convert, by suffering patience, 
those on whom their language could 
make no impression. 


ee 


Review.—Scripture Antiquities, or a 
compendious Summary of the religious 
Institutions, Customs, and Manners of 
the Hebrew Nation, §c. By the Rev. 
John Jones, Curate of Waterbeach, 
near Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 297. 
London. Seeley, 169, Fleet-street. 





Tu1s work bas been long in our pos- 
session, but during the time that it has 
enjoyed repose on our shelves, we 
beg both the author and the reader to 
understand, that it has been rather 
overlooked than neglected. To an 
ephemeral publication, written on a 
passing event, and calculated only 
**to live its hour, then seek the 
whelming tide,” such an omission 
might have been attended with fatal 
consequences. Its posthumous fame 
might have been engraven on its 
tombstone, and have served as an 
epitaph to mark the grave of departed 
literatare in premature old age, safely 
deposited in the caves of oblivion— 
a sanctuary which no resurrection- 
men ee ever known to violate. 
3 
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The work before us is, however, of a 
very different character. The subjects 
which it investigates and illustrates 
are so closely connected with the 
Bible, that they can never lose their 
interest, until the sacred volume ceases 
to command veneration; and he who 
is totally unacquainted with them, has 
but a partial knowledge of divine 
revelation. The contents of this 
volume are. divided into five parts. 
The first, treats of the sacred times 
and seasons observed by the Israel- 
ites—the second, of the sacrifices and 
oblations of the Israelites—the third, 
of the ministers of the sanctuary, and 
other ecclesiastical or sacred persons, 
with a concise account of the princi- 
pal Jewish sects—the fourth, contains 
an account of the sacred buildings and 
places of the Israelites—and the jifth, 
gives a concise account of the peculiar 
customs and manners of the Hebrews, 
in a civil point of view. Under each 
of these general heads, several subor- 
dinate sections are arranged, all tend- 
ing to illustrate the scripture antiqui- 
ties of the Hebrew nation. 

In the compilation of this work, 
Mr. Jones has displayed much in- 
dustry, and evinced considerable 
ingenuity. To obtain correct ideas of 
the multifarious subjects which have 
employed his pen, a certain portion of 
research became absolutely necessary; 
but we conceive that he must have 
found more difficulty in compressing 
into a narrow compass the substance 
of what he had collected, without 
diminishing its perspicuity, than in 
finding the materials from which he 
made his selections. 

In a work of this description, 
originality is not to be expected. 
Antiquities afford no room for the 
exercise of the inventive powers. 
Conjecture may, indeed, assume the 
place of fact, but veracity must 
diminish in proportion to the ascen- 
dancy which is gained by the imagina- 
tion. In all works of this character, 
their excellence depends upon the 
authenticity of their details; and the 
want of authority exhibits a deficiency 
which no exuberance of fancy can 
supply. Aware of this, Mr. Jones 
has noticed in the margin the various 
sources whence he drew his informa- 
tion, and these are at once numerous, 
and of acknowledged respectability. 
The facts collected, farnish him with 
an opportunity of illustrating many 
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expressions which occar in the sacred 
writings, and refer to customs and 
manners now grown obsolete, and 
partially unknown. 

The historical antiquities which this 
volume records, may be found scat- 
tered throughout many voluminous 
works, to which but comparatively 
few readers can have access; and in 
their primitive abodes they are so 
combined with circumstantial digres- 
sions, as to bewilder the mere searcher 
after solitary facts. In this volume 
Mr. Jones has made that selection 
which keeps the point of research in 
view, detached from what may be 
deemed foreign and adventitious mat- 
ter, and presented to his reader, at 
the low price of five shillings, a com- 
prehensive epitome of Hebrew antiqui- 
ties and customs; leaving but few 
questions to be proposed, for which 
he has not provided a satisfactory 
answer, 
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Review.—Four Sermons on the Nature, 
Evidence, and Authority of the Chris- 
tian System. By George Cubitt, pp. 
98. London. Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy, Paternoster Row. 





THESE sermons comprise within a 
narrow compass, a comprehensive out- 
line of the evidence generally adduced 
in favour of Christianity. The argu- 
ments are not new, but they are placed 
in a commanding attitude; and in ad- 
dition to their intrinsic worth, they 
derive new force from ‘their consecu- 
tive arrangement. 

The primary design of these dis- 
courses is, to rescue the sacred 
writings from the attacks of infidelity, 
and to meet those objections with 
which Christianity has been constant- 
ly assailed. For this work Mr. Cubitt 
seems to be well qualified, as he never 
substitutes declamation for argument, 
nor attempts to gain by the rhapsodies 
of enthusiasm, the assent of men who 
seek for the result of rational deduc- 
tions. Impressed with the importance 
of the cause which he has undertaken 
to defend, he lays down his premises 
with care, and rarely aims at conclu- 
sions which they will not legitimately 
support. Hence his argaments retain 
all their force, nor does he ever prove 
too little by an injudicious attempt to 
prove too much. 

Throughout the whole, his lectures 
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are highly argumentative, and the 
various lights in which he places the 
subjects of discussion, serve to shew 
the complication of evidence of which 
the authenticity of the gospel is sus- 
ceptible. On the nature and charac- 
ter of moral proof, his observations 
are luminous and convincing, illustra- 
ted by an appeal to facts, on which all 
men rely with the same implicit con- 
fidence, that might be expected from 
the strictest mathematical demonstra- 
tion. 

The last twenty pages contain a 
variety of notes, quoted from many 
respectable authors, to confirm his 
previous propositions, and to support 
his conclusions, Viewed as detached 
sentences and paragraphs, they are 
well worth the reader’s attention, but 
examined in connection with the oc- 
casions that have called them forth, 
they both acquire and confer an aug- 
mented energy. 


et 


Review.—The Christian Family's As- 
sistant, containing a Discourse on 
Prayer ingeneral ; also suitable Forms 
of Prayer for domestic worship, with 

‘ymns adapted to family devotion, 
and a series of essays on different sub- 
jects. By H. L. Poppewell, late of 
Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 543. London. 
Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly. 1823. 


Ir the paper of this book were its 
only recommendation, criticism would 
soon put on its black cap, and pro- 
nounce the awful sentence of condem- 
nation. One of the first impressions, 
which its appearance makes on the 
reader’s mind, is, that the author, sus- 
picious of public opinion, and aware 
of consequences, had qualified his 
sheets for a visit to the trunk-makers, 
or the less sedentary demands of a 
grocer’s shop, 

The work itself is divided into four 
parts. The first treats of the nature, 
importance, obligation, object, design, 
and tendency of prayer. The second 
contains a list of chapters in the Old 
and New Testaments, that are adapted 
for family worship, together with a 
variety of hymns for every day in the 
week. The third part consists of 
forms of prayer for families, and for 

articular occasions. The fourth part 
includes essays on the scriptures, on 
retirement, and on various relative 
duties, 





In the first part we have many defi- 
nitions of prayer, extracted from dif- 
ferent authors, which, though varying 
in words, all tend to the same point. 
The spirit and essence of prayer is just- 
ly represented to ‘‘ consist of gracious 
desires, arising from a sense of our real 
wants. Withont these, the best chosen 
petitions, punctually repeated morning 
and evening out of a book, or the most 
fluent addresses in our own concep- 
tion, are no more than the mimicry of 
prayer ;—a sort of devotion, which 
pride and self-sufficiency can practise, 
and on which formality and supersti- 
tion can erect their absurd pretensions 
to religion, while the spirit and truth 
of prayer are unexperienced and neg- 
lected.” 

The hymns, which are one hundred 
in number, are of a devotional charac- 
ter, selected from collections that have 
long been in use in public worship. 

The prayers have been composed by 
various ministers, some of the last cen- 
tury, and others by those who still 
continue to exercise their public fanc- 
tions. They contain nothing remark- 
able, and even the variety is rather 
less than might have been expeet- 
ed, when compared with the sources 
whence they have been drawn. They, 
however, embrace most of those topics 
which commonly occupy the devotions 
of a pious family, when approaching 
the throne of grace, and invariably in- 
culcate evangelical principles; and 
not unfrequently, the shibboleth of 
party is introduced. 

The essays are common-place, re- 
peating truths that have been tolda 
thousand times, without adding much 
to the elucidation of known principles, 
or developing any that are new. The 
great object of this book ia to assist 
family devotion, and, as such, it is de- 
serving of support. 


ea 


Review.—The new Mercantile Assist- 
ant, general Cheque-book, and Interest 
Tables, being calculations —— to 
the purposes of Commerce. By Wil- 
liam Wright, second edition, pp. 123. 
London. Whitaker, Ave Maria Lane. 
1823. 


Tus work, in which pounds, shillings, 
and pence literally preside, might, 
without violating any rale of propriety, 
have been formally dedicated to Mam- 
mon; and if we could as clearly de- 
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monstrate that it is a money-getting 
book, as that it is calculated to make 
money-getting men, it would furnish a 
recommendation that would command 
a sale, to which we can set no bounds. 

The author of this work is evidently 
a man of practice, and well knows how 
to select from the warehouse of ab- 
stract science, such commodities as are 
in regulardemand. Hence, his pages 
are filled with arithmetical calcula- 
tions, that are constantly wanted in 
every department of commerce, from 
the seller of cherries aad gingerbread, 
to the renowned and Honourable East 
India Company. 

His first series of tables forms a 
Ready Reckoner, on a noveland simple 
principle of reduction, furnishing at 
one glance the total amount of any 
boyd of goods bought by the hun- 

red or ton, its original cost in any 
given number of pounds, quarters, &c. 
from one farthing to thirty pounds per 
hundred, and vice versa. The second 
series relates to interest of money, in 
which the sums are calculated at 3, 4, 
and dSpercent. The third series refers 
to profits on articles bought or sold. 
The subsequent parts apply to the 
public funds, buying or selling by 
the stone, to life-annuities, wine and 
spirits, corn, flour, hay, straw, weights, 
measures, stamps, duties &c. &c. 

This work must have required much 
time and attention in its original cal- 
culations, and an equal degree of care, 
patience, and perseverance in watch- 
ing it through the press. Not more 
than about six weeks, we apprehend, 
have elapsed since it was first announ- 
ced, and the second edition is already 
in circulation. This is not a subject 
to excite our surprise, as it is compre- 
hensive without being either volumin- 
ous or expensive, useful but not per- 
plexing, and, above all, its calcula- 
tions appear to be correct. 
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Review.—Sermons, designed to illus- 
trate the Doctrines, Experience, and 
Practice of Primitive Christianity. 
By William Pennington Burgess. 
pp- 202. 12mo. London. Blanshard, 
14, City-road. 

Except to a certain class of readers, 

there is scarcely any species of com- 

position within the whole range of 
theological literature, more unpopular 
than that which the title of this work 





assumes. Russel’s seven sermons, 
the sermons of Saurin, the volumes of 
Dr. Blair, and a few others, have had, 
whatthe gentlemen of Paternoster-row 
call, “‘ a good run;” but, alas! many 
others, though by no means deficient 
in merit, have been doomed, because 
bearing this unfortunate name, to be- 
come sacred to cobwebs, dust, and 
spiders. We perceive no reason for 
this prevailing aversion, but so gene- 
rally is its influence discerned, that 
many of our more wary authors dis- 
guise their pulpit effusions under the 
more palatable appellations of dis- 
courses, lectures, essays, or orations. 

But while many are caught with 
hooks thus artfully baited, there are 
others to be found, who know how to 
distinguish truth from names, and who 
have courage enough to embrace-ex- 
cellence under an aspect which vice 
and ignorance may have rendered un- 
popular. With readers of this de- 
scription, the titles of works, like the 
names of sects in the Christian world, 
weigh just as much as feathers in the 
exhausted receiver of an air-pump; 
they have a more exalted object in 
view; and their liberality and forti- 
tude are frequently rewarded with a 
moral and an intellectual repast. 

The sermons before us, which are 
twelve in number, embrace those 
topics which have a more immediate 
influence on experience and practice. 
The author, indeed, does not neglect 
to explore those sources whence all 
our mercies flow;but he seems more 
delighted to tread the hallowed courts 
of the spiritual sanctuary, to mark the 
progress of the sacred streams, and 
to trace their various windings through 
the heart and life. To that inward 
principle which constitutes the essence 
of vital Christianity, he invariably 
pays the most profound respect; but 
we are not aware that he ever mounts 
so highly into the evangelical regions, 
as to leave morality and practical god- 
liness behind. Against an error so 
dangerous, and yet unhappily so com- 
mon, Mr. Burgess bears his unequi- 
vocal testimony in the following pas- 
sages :— 

‘‘ A person may easily persuade himself that 
the Holy Spirit does bear witness in his heart, 
that he is an adopted child of God; and this 
belief may be so strong as to leave him in @ 
state of perfect ease and security in his own 
mind. e ought certainly to give all the cre- 
dit we fairly and reasonably can to the asser- 
tions of others : but if any one tell us that be 
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has the testimony of the indwelling Spirit to 
his adoption ; while, at the same time, it is 
evident from his life and conduct, that he is a 
stranger to true repentance, to faith in Christ, 
and to the love of God, and that he is living 
under the power of sin: we are sure that his 
own spirit cannot testify to him that he is a 
true Christian, and therefore conclude that he 
is also destitate of the genuine witness of God’s 
Spirit,” —p. 88. 

Against another delusion, which, if 
not equally prevalent with the pre- 
ceding, is at least equally pernicious, 
the author thus warns his hearers and 
his readers; referring all matters of 
internal feeling to one grand criterion, 
the unerring word of God :— 

“ Every haman being is liable to error and 
deception; but the divine Spirit is absolutely 
free from both, and the declarations of scrip- 
tare are universally and infallibly trae. If, 
therefore, any experience of which a person 
imagines and declares himself to be possessed, 
be irreconcilable with the express declarations 
of God’s word, there must be an error some- 
where ; for two contradictory statements can- 
not both be true; and as there can be no error 
in the declarations of scripture, the error must 
be in the belief and assertions of him who pro- 


’ 


fesses to have such experience.” — p. 

In this work the author aims more 
to edify, than to court the applause of 
his readers, and his language is in 
accordance with his views. Simpli- 
city and perspicuity are its distin- 
guishing characteristics. Surveyed 
in a collective light, these sermons 
are calculated to make man acquaint- 
ed with himself, and with God. The 
author has done bis part; but the re- 
mainder rests with those into whose 
hands this volume may fall. 
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Review.— An affectionate and earnest 
Address to Christians on the impor- 
tance of Self-denial in the common use 
of Tobacco. By R. Tabraham. Lon- 
don. Blanshard. 1823. 





It cannot be denied that the common 
use of this captivating exotic, whe- 
ther rolled into a segar, cut into a 
quid, or ground into snuff, is a dirty 
custom, for which no satisfactory rea- 
son can be assigned. Hence many 
writers have employed their pens to 
lessen the evil, if not to accomplish its 
discontinuance. The reasons, how- 
ever, which have sometimes been 
urged, lose much of their effect by 
being partial in their application. If 
superfluities are to be condemned, let 
the costly wines, the jellies, and the 
fruits, which grace the wealthy Chris- 





tian’s entertainment, be also set aside. 
Genuine religion has a proportionate 
claim on all; and the sacrifices thus 
made at the rich man’s table, will 
tend much to extinguish the poor 
man’s pipe. The author, in his eager- 
ness to raise the use of tobacco into 
a “‘ crying sin,” has overstepped the 
bounds of moderation—he has assum- 
ed the extreme as the medium, argued 
conclusively from doubtful premises, 
and, imitating King James, half writ- 
ten an anathema on his extinguisher. 
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GLEANINGS,—RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Religious. 

Polish Jews—A new example has been af- 
forded of the progress of civilization among 
these descendants of Abraham. The assembly 
of Rabbis and Elders of Ploscko have latel 
allowed their people to celebrate their sabbath 
on Sunday!—The Polish Jews, in general, 
surpass their brethren in other countries in 
knowledge, and are more earnest in search of 
instraction : the consequence is, a diminished 
attachment to the Talmud and the Cabala, and 
an increased estimation of useful and moral ac- 
quirements. 

Death of the Pope.—The Pontiffs of Italy, 
though professing to be infallible, never yet 
pretended to be immortal on this side the 
— Old Time ts no indulgencies, and 

ence they live and die like other men.—His 
late holiness, whose name was Barnabi Chiara- 
monti, paid the debt of nature, at Rome, on the 
20th of August last. He was born at Cesena, 
in the Romagna, on the 14th of August, 1742, 
and elected Pope on the 14th of March, 1800 ; 
he was, therefore, at the time of his decease, 
in the 82d year of his age, and the 24th of his 
pontificate. His life exhibits many remarkable 
vicissitudes. The election of his successor, 
which is expected to take place during the en- 
suing winter, will be attended with many sin- 
galarities. Already has intrigue urged the 
interested to form factions, to plot, contrive, 
and concert measures for the candidates whom 
they intend respectively to support. To watch 
their serpentine movements, several foreigners 
of distinction have repaired to Rome, and a 
vast inflax is expected from the contigaous 
nations to witness the august ceremonies. 

Literary. 

Education in the United States.—In the states 
of this rising country, public instraction, and 
the education of youth, are wisely considered 
as national objects, requiring considerable 
sacrifices. The state of Connecticut has - 
propriated a fund of 1,500,000 dollars to 
support of public schools: in that of Vermont, 
a portion of lands is allotted to each district 
for the same purpose. The colleges through- 
out the Union are forty-eight in number, and 

enerally well po Home : of these, the most 
istinguished is Havard University, at Cam- 
bridge, near Boston, founded in 1698. Chil- 
dren of each sex, and of every description and 
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colour, are admitted to the rights of elemen- 
tary instruction. 
iterary Commerce.—A Dutchman, of the 
name of Visthansee, has been publiciy exhibit- 
ing for money, at Berlin, two young Chinese, 
who shewa great deal of intelligence, and who 
ossessed no other means of living in Europe. 
The king of Prussia bas generously purchased 
their liberty, and bas sent them to the univer- 
sity of Halle, where they will study the living 
languages of Europe, and teach their own. 
erioration of Writing Ink.—From the 
testimony of several gentlemen connected with 
our courts of law, (given in the parliamentary 
report respecting the engrossing of bills,) it 
appears, that the Ink now in use 1s much worse 
than that used even 100 years ago; but that, 
betwixt the present ink, and that used in re- 
cords so early as before the reign of Henry 
VIII. no comparison can be made: one of 
these ancient parchments might be left in 
water for two or three days, without any injury 
to the writing ; and even soap and water have 
been employed to efface the ink, but it has re- 
mained brighter and firmer than before: it is 
supposed that more iron was used in former 
times, which has caused the ink to eat firmly 
into the substance of the skin. A suggestion 
is thrown out, that it would be desirable for 
government to encourage some men of chemi- 
cal science to prepare an ink for our public 
records equal in permanency to that of the 
ancients.—The following is the receipt for 
making the ink now used in the Court of Ex- 
chequer: Forty pounds of galls, ten pounds 
of gum, and nine pounds of copperas, to forty- 
five gallons of rain-water. 

Literary Privileges—The government of Co- 
lambia has lately given an eminent proof of its 
concern for the circulation of knowledge 
among the people, by the following favourable 
enactments :—*‘ 1. Newspapers and periodical 
works,as well national as foreign, whatever may 
be their number and weight, shall pay no post- 
age in the post-offices, and in the post convey- 
ances, of the republic.—2. National pamphlets, 
and other printed papers, shall also enjoy the 
same exemption in the ordinary post convey- 
ances, provided that the eutire volume of the 
work does not exceed four ounces in weight. 
If, however, the package of national printed 
papers exceeds the above weight, it shall pay 
the ordinary postage to the contractor for the 
conveyance.’ 

Scientific. 

Chesnut-tree.—In the sixth volume ofthe “An- 
nales de I’ Industrie,” it is stated, that the bark 
of the Chesnut-tree contains twice as mach of 
the tanning principle as.that of oak, and nearly 
double the colouring matter of logwovd. With 
iron it forms an intensely black and durable 
ink. Its colouring matter has a stronger afli- 
oy than ON for wool, and it is uot affected 

yy air or t. 

Chemical Di .—A Prassian chemist, 


Discovery 
(Mr. Salverte,) in making experiments to im- 
a ar og ink, has discovered a process 


of acing, from hempseed oil, anew species 
of igment, which, for brilliancy and in- 
tensity of colour, far exceeds any black known 
heretofore, aud promises to render Prassian 
black as distinguished a colour as Prussian blue 
is at present. The inventor has not only ap- 
plied it to impreve printers’ ink, bat to other 
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useful purposes, particularly as a superior and 
safe blacking for tanned leather. 

To render Linen incombustible. —Itis mention- 
ed as an indisputable fact, that if cottons, 
linens, muslins, &c. and even timber itself, be 
immersed in pure alkali, they will be rendered 
incombustible. The solution is —: clear, 
and emits no disagreeable smell. By this dis- 
covery, which is attributed to Mr. Cook, of 
Baskerville-house, Birmingham, window-cur- 
tains, bed-hangings, &c. may be rendered per- 
fectly secure against accidents arising from 
fire. 

New Blue Dye.—Professor Ormstead, of the 
university of North Carolina, has discovered 
that the petals of the Iris of the gardens, or 
blue lily, yield a dye superior to all known 
blues. It turns red like turnsol, when exposed 
to a stream of carbonic acid gas. Itis more 
advantageous for dyeing than the blue of vio- 
lets, as each flower yields a greater quantity 
of colouring matter, and of a more beaatiful 
tint. 

Medals.—A peasant of Chaumont, in 
France, lately turned up with his coulter an 
old earthen pot, containing about 4000 Roman 
medals, bearing the efligies of several of the 
emperors who lived in the third century : they 
do not appear ever to have been in circulation, 
and are in good preservation. ? 

Extinction of Fire in Chimneys.—This object 
may be effected by the simple means of throw- 
tng, Sons of sulphur in the grate, the mephitic 
exhulations of which socn extinguishes the 
fire, (as it would also suffocate any living crea- 
ture, ) from the principle, that combustion can- 
not be carried on without the presence of 
vital air. 

New mode of Warfare.—An invention has, it 
is said, been submitted to the French govern- 
ment, for throwing water into an enemy’s ship 
during action, so as to prevent the vessel — 
worked. The machine, which can be work 
by ten men, will throw, at every stroke, up- 
wards of two tons of water, a distance of more 
than 40 yards, (if required,) and thereby pre- 
= the possibility of working the opposing 
ship. 

To preserve Paintings. —A curious experi- 
ment, promising some saccess, has lately been 
making in Paris. It is an attempt to preserve 
the large paintings of the most esteemed artists, 
by the employment of plates of pottery. The 
different parts of a large picture are united by 
a composition, and so coloured as completely 
to disguise the joinings. The artists who are 
waning this experiment hope by these means 
to produce works as durable as Mosaic, but of 
much easier execution, and at a very mode- 
rate price. 

New Method of Wi Streets.—A Mr. Si- 
meon Brown, of New York, America, who bad 
before removed several buildings, partly con- 
structed of wood, without even disturbing the 
families or removing the furniture, has lately 
effected the removal ofa valuable house, built 
entirely of brick, with all the chimneys, wia- 
dows, doors, &c. standing; the weight of 
which was estimated at 350 tons. This house 
is situated in Maiden-lane, is three stories . 
high, 25 feet wide, and 45 in depth; and was 
required (to correspond with the improvements 
carrying on in the street,) te be removed 
twenty-one feet and a half.— Being previously 
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laced upon ways, the removal was performed 
three bed-screws in the front, each worked 

by two or three men ; bat the most difficult 

art of the business was this, that the 

ouse had to be raised about two feet from the 
old foundation : this, however, was effected b 
two other screws, placed anderneath, whi 
gradually raised the building in the exact ratio 
reqaired.—Such was the public confidence in 
the safety of the operations, that while the 
house was removing, the owner entertained 
about 150 persons withia it with a handsome 
collation! —The expense of the removal was 
about one-fifth of the value of the house. 


Miscellaneous. 


Benefit Societies.—An expelled member of a 
benefit society being summoned before the 
Lord Mayor, for refusing to pay up the arrears 
of bis subscription due to the society previous 
to the date of his expulsion ; his lordship, with 
the advice of the City law-officers, determined, 
that a society cannot claim the arrears from a 
member ander such circumstances ;—that ex- 
pulsion from the society is a punishment, and 
that the society have no right to avail them- 
selves of two remedies at once,—to punish, and 
claim the arrears : they mast make-their elec- 
tion, and if they prefer the money, they must 
bring the offending member before the magis- 
trate, who will force him to pay; but if they 
choose to punish by expulsion, they forego the 
right to the arrears. 

& Becket.—In cleaning the south 
wall of the church at Wootton Basset, Wilts, 
which is a more ancient part than the rest of 
the structure, a piece of t a fell off, and 
the form of a man’s foot, with a spur, was dis- 
covered underneath. Gradually removing the 
plaster around, the workmen found a painting, 
in water-colours, of the murder of Archbishop 
Becket. The four knights, incomplete armour, 
are in the act of assaulting the prelate. The 
figures of the knights are nearly perfect; the 
two latter in the act of drawing. The Arch- 
bishop is leaning before the altar; between his 
hands, which are raised in a pious attitude, is 
the wafer ; the cup and the book are placed on 
the table before him; the crosier and the 
mitre are by his side ; his cardinal’s red robe, 
with golden bands, is distinct : his features are 
a good deal obliterated, but there is sufficient 
to distinguish that bis head is tarned round in 
sudden sarprise.—This painting is curious both 
from the subject, and the rudeness of the exe- 
cation; it was done, in all probability, at an 
age when Becket’s character as a saint stood 
high, as a holy decoration for the church, and 
at no great distance from the event, (1170.) 

New South Wales.—The ~—_ increase of 
this colony appears from the foliowing state- 
ments of a ion to the House of Commons, 
aie on the 8th of Jaly, by Sir James 

acintosh, from the emancipated convicts :— 
“The emancipated convicts are 7556 in nam- 
ber: their children amount to 5859. Of culti- 
vated land they possess 29,000 acres ; of land 
yet uncultivated, 212,000 acres. They occupy 
1200 houses in town, and double that nomber 
They have 174,000 sheep, 
of other cattle 48,000. They 


in the country. 
415 horses, cab 
have 215 colonial ships in constant employ- 
£160" x have netted in trade a capital of 
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Road under the Thames.—Notice has lately 
appeared in the Gazette, of an intention to move 
next session of Parliament, for leave to bring 
in a bill for constructing “ a tunnel for carriage- 
ways and foot-ways under the river Thames, 
from Rotherhithe to Wapping.” 

Sting of a Wasp or Bee -The following has 
been asserted to be a remedy for this painfal 
sensation : Over the spot where the sting has 
entered, apply the pipe of a key, press it for a 
minate or two, and the pain and swelling will 
disappear.—The tincture of opium, if immedi- 
ately adminis‘ered, is also said to be a certain 
cure. 

To kill Beetles, or Cockroaches.—An iniallible 
means to destroy these vermin, will be found 
in giving the root of the Veratam Viresw, com- 
monly called Black Helebore, which grows in 
marshy grounds, and may be had at the herb- 
shops. Strew thes¢ about the floor at night, 
and next morning you will find all the family of 
cockroaches donk. or dying ; for such is their 
avidity, that they will never fail to eat it while 
they can get it. 

Emancipation of Russian Peasants.—In the 
government of Livonia, including the province 
of Wesel, 39,043 males, and 38,483 females, 
have been liberated from personal slavery dur- 
ing the early part of this year. 

Taxation.—Taking the entire population of 
Great Britain at a point between twelve and 
thirteen millions, the amount of direct taxation 
thas exceeds four pounds sterling per head, 
per annum, for every man, woman, and child, 
thronghoat the island. 

ings Banks.—An additional proof of the 
security and value of these excellent instita- 
tions is afforded by the following circum- 
stance :—The late treasurer of the Savings’ 
Bank, at Bourn, in Lincolnshire, baving died 
insolvent, with about £700 of the poor people’s 
roperty in his hands, the opinions of counsel 
ce been taken as to the liability of the trus- 
tees to make good that sam to the depositors. 
Those opinions clearly are, that not only the 
trustees, but all the managers of the institu- 
tion, are liable to make good the deficiency, 
and each of the trustees and managers has, ac- 
cordingly, been called upon to contribute £11. 
as his respective share of what the bank woald 
otherwise lose by the late treasurer’s insol- 
vency. 
ra 9 Mails.—It is said, that a Mr. Ban- 
gliss, of Birmingham, has offered, by means of 
a self-acting machine, which he has lately 
constracted, to convey the royal mail through- 
out the kingdom, at the rate of twelve miles per 
hour 


Volcanic Eruption.—Aceounts from Iceland 
state, that the volcano at Kolle » in that 
island, which had been silent for ears, made 
a dreadful eruption on the 26th of July last, 
accompanied by an earthquake. During the 
explosions, which were three in number, 
enormous masses of ice were detached from 
the summit of the mountain ; a great extent of 
country was laid waste, but no lives were lost; 
and ships, twenty leagues distant in the open 
sea, were covered with volcanic ashes. 

Mr. Grahams In oar last namber, 
col. 869, we introduced an article, entitled the 
«* Balloon Hoax.” This name we are now per- 
suaded, though eventually just, was not inten- 
tionally applicable. On Friday, September 
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Mr. Graham again made his appearance 
balloon at White Conduit Gardens, 
the place of his former attempt and failare.— 
Vast maltitades assembled ; but although 
three in the afternoon was the time appointed 
for its ascent, it was not sufficiently inflated 
until nearly five. At first Mr. Grabam and Mr. 
Sadler intended to have a joint excursion, but 
the balloon, on leaving the ground, getting en- 
led with a rope, was thrown egainst one 
of the posts that had been erected during ‘its 
inflation. Tofree it from this obstruction, the 
post was broken, but anfortunately its end 
pierced the balloon in the side, making a rent 
upwards of a-yard in length. Notwithstanding 
this disaster, Mr. Graham entered the car, and 
the balloon arose majestically amidst the shouts 
of the spectators. In this mutilated state it 
continued to proceed about six or eight 
minutes, when, without any further disaster, it 
descended near Barnsbury-park. In both of 
these efforts Mr. Graham » been unfortunate, 
bat not culpable; and in his latter attempt he 
has regained with the public much of that con- 
fidence which he lost on the 18th of August. 
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Hiterarp Motices. 


Just Published. 
An improved edition of Goldsmith’s History 
of the th and Animated Nature. In four 
vols. 8vo. With coloured 


The Old Doctrine of Faith asserted, in oppo- 


sition to certain Modern Innovations, inclading 
Strictures on Reviews of the Author’s Ser- 
mons on Repentance and Faith, published in 
the Eclectic Review for April, and Edinbargh 
Christian Monitor for March, 1823; and also 
an Essay on Faith, by Thomas Erskine, Esq. 
Advocate. By the Rev. James Carlile, As- 
sistant Minister in the Scot’s Charch in Mary’s 
Abbey, Dublin. 

The Bible Teacher’s Manual. By a Clergy- 
man. Part 2—Exodus. Price 8d. 

Works of the late Andrew Fuller. Vol. the 
Sth and last. Svo. 12s. 

Number XIV. completing the 7th volume of 
The Investigator, or Quarter! Magazine. 

In 4to, price £2. 10s. extra boards, The East 
India Military Calendar; contaisiing the Ser- 
vices of General and Field Officers of the In- 
dian Army. Under the sanction of, and dedi- 
cated by express permission to, the Honoar- 
able the Court of Directors of the Affairs of the 
East India ee By the Editor of the 
— Military Calendar. 

new edition of Barclay’s Dictionary, im- 
proved by Mr. Shorton. In one large quarto 
vol. Price £1. 10s.6d. 

The Daily Magazine, and Parlour Library. 
On Monday, September Ist, was published, 
price 3d. the first Namber of a Popular Peri- 
odical W ork, to be continued daily, and enti- 
tled as above. 

On the recent Prosecutions of Persons 
vending Books against Christianity. An 
Address to Deists. By a Dissenter. Price 1s. 


Literary Notices. 06 





Remarks on Female Education, J 

rticularly to the regulation of Schooly 

rice 5s. 6d. i 

The Fourth Part of Clarke’s New Geogra- 
phical Dictionary. Price 5s. 

Appeal from Sense to Faith, a Sermon 
dressed to the Teachers connected with fi 
Hall Sunday School. By Joseph Gilbert. 

Fifty-two Scriptare Cards, for the use of 
Children; containing 454 Texts arranged un-_ 
der their respective heads. 3s. 6d. per Pack. 7 

Seventh edition of the Wesleyan Sunday ~ 
School Magazine, in Nambers at Id. each. 

An Essay on Criminal Laws. By Andrew) 
Green, LL.B. 

Letter io Sir John Cox Hippisley, Bart. on 
the Mischiefs incident to the Tread-mill as an 
instrament of prison discipline. By John Ma- © 
son Good, M.D. F.R.S. 4 

A new edition of the Psalms and Paraphrases — 
of the Kirk of Scotland, with introductory Res | 
marks to each Psalm, by the late Rev. Ji7 
Brown, of Haddington; and to each Para 
phrase, by his son the Rev. T. Brown. af 

The First Set of Original Psalm and Hyma 
Tunes, adapted for Pablic Worship. By the © 
Rev. David Everard Ford. 2s. 6d. 


In the Press. 


Portable Eidouraneon, or Transparent Solar — 
System. 4 
Life and Letters of Krishna Pal, the first” 
Hindoo convert to Christianity. By the late” 
Rev. William Ward, Missionary at Seram- 
pore ; with a portrait from an original painting; ” 
Original Letters from the late Rev. Joha 
Newton, of “St. Mary, Woolnoth, to his int” 
mate friends, from the year 1784 to 1804, will — 
be printed in uniform size with his other works. — 
' z.. Sanday School Tour in the West of Eng-” 


. Sanday School Teacher’s Vade Mecum, | 
art 2. v 

The Sixth Vol. of Sketches of Sermons far- 
nished by their respective Authors. iy 

The Star in the East, with other Poems. By 
Josiah Conder. . 

A new work by the Author of ‘ Eliza, or 
Traits of Character in Humble Life,” to be™ 
entitled—“‘ Frederick, or Incidents illustrative 
of the Beauties and Graces of Vital Piety in 
Domestic Life.” 


Preparing for the Press. 

Gleanings from Pious Authors ; to which are 
added, a Choice Collection of Letters, includ- 
ing some by the late Rev. John Newton, never 
before published. Together with a selection 
of Poems, chiefly original. By the Author of 
‘* Miscellaneous Thoughts.” : 

In the course of the Month will be publish- 
ed, in one volame !2mo. plates, A Manual of 
Pyrotechny, or a Complete System of Recreay 
tive Fireworks, which will contain familiar 
Instructions for making Artificial Fireworks of 
all kinds, from the common squib to the more 
complex ement ef Pyrotechnic Exhibi- 
tion, preceded by a Concise History and De- 
scription of Gunpowder, and other Ingredients 
connected with Pyro’ ic display. 
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